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Jntrotmcttotu 

In  the  earlier  parts  of  the  “  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  ”  it  was 
customary  to  include  short  notices  of  the  doings  at  the  Quarterly  Meetings, 
with  a  list  of  the  recent  presentations  to  the  Museum,  and  of  the  objects 
exhibited.  Latterly  this  interesting  record  has  been  inserted  very  irregu¬ 
larly,  so  that  upon  the  reconstruction  of  the  Institute,  the  Council  considered 
it  desirable  that  this  portion  of  the  publication  should  be  restored,  and 
if  possible  made  more  useful. 

As  the  “  Proceedings  ”  are  from  necessity  published  irregularly,  and  occa¬ 
sionally  long  intervals  have  elapsed  between  the  issue  of  the  parts,  which  has 
militated  much  against  the  interests  of  the  Society,  it  was  determined  that 
the  Journal  should  be  issued  Quarterly  as  a  separate  publication  ;  and  that 
such  matters  of  interest  both  to  Archaeologists  and  Students  of  Natural 
History  should  be  added  as  might  present  themselves,  and  be  considered 
suitable. 

To  carry  out  the  latter  portion  of  the  plan,  the  Council  rely  upon  the 
activity  of  the  Local  Secretaries,  and  the  kind  co-operation  of  Members 
and  others  interested  in  the  sciences  fostered  by  the  Institute ;  who  are 
earnestly  invited  to  forward  brief  notices  of  any  new  discovery  that  may  be 
made  within  its  province,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  offered 
in  the  columns  of  Notes ,  Queries,  and  Gleanings,  for  intercommunication 
with  others  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  a  favourite  study. 

It  is  manifest,  that  the  publication  must  fail  to  be  of  the  value  its  projectors 
contemplate,  unless  it  is  well  supported  by  local  contributions  of  information ; 
and  the  Council  sincerely  hope  that  their  invitation  will  meet  with  a  hearty 
response. 

The  Journal  is  intended  in  no  wise  to  supersede  the  Proceedings,  which 
will  consist  as  heretofore  of  original  papers  and  documents  of  interest  read 
before  the  Members  at  the  General  Meetings,  printed  at  length  and  illus¬ 
trated  ;  while  the  Journal  will  but  give  the  titles  of  each,  or  at  most  an 
abstract. 


(Enteral  Meetings  anti  i£.vrursions 


Thetford,  Septembek  28th,  1866. 

This  Meeting  was  advertised  to  be  held  at  the  Town  Hall,  the  loan  of 
which  had  been  courteously  granted  by  the  Mayor ;  but  owing  to  a  misunder¬ 
standing  respecting  its  occupation  the  previous  evening,  the  temporary 
Museum  was  arranged,  and  the  Meeting  held  in  the  large  room  of  the  Beil 
Hotel. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  the  President  at  Eleven  o’clock,  though  the 
Members  and  friends,  together  with  the  Honorary  Secretaries  and  Members 
of  the  Norfolk  Archaeological  Society,  who  had  responded  to  the  invitation 
given,  assembled  somewhat  earlier  to  examine  the  numerous  antiquities 
displayed,  which  were  arranged  to  illustrate  the  special  subject  of  the 
Meeting,  Pre-historic  Archaeology. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  objects  exhibited  : — 

AKCIUEOLITHIO  PERIOD. 

A  case  containing  sixteen  fine  specimens  of  flint  implements  from  the  gravel  of  the 
Little  Ouse  Valley,  at  Bed  Hill  and  White  Hill  Thetford,  Santon,  and  Santon 
Downham. 

Six  flint  flakes  from  the  Gravel  deposit  of  Shrub  Hill,  Feltwell  Fen. 

Fourteen  flint  implements  from  the  Drift  of  the  Somme  Valley,  at  Menchecourt 
and  Moulin  Quignon,  Abbeville,  and  St.  Acheul,  Amiens. 

Hy.  Prigg,  Jun.,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

NEOLITHIC  PERIOD. 

Fourteen  long  flint  flakes  from  the  surface  soil  and  sand  of  Shrub  Hill,  Feltwell. 

Two  ground  flint  celts,  ditto. 

A  long  narrow  chipped  implement,  ditto. 

Twelve  flint  flakes  and  scrapers— surface  soil—  Thetford  Warren. 

Two  polished  flint  celts — Feltwell  Fen. 

A  ground  celt  of  a  coarse  slaty  rock,  ditto. 

Two  ground  flint  celts— Kenny  Hill,  MildenhalL 

A  perforated  hammer-stone  of  Quartzite,  Icklingham. 

Five  barbed  flint  arrow-heads,  ditto. 

A  leaf-shaped  spear-head  of  flint,  ditto. 

A  horn  core  of  Bos  primigenius,  29  inches  long,  14  in  circumference  at  base — 
Mildenhall  Fen.  H.  Prigg,  Jun. 

A  fine  celt  of  White  flint — Bardwell.  Mr.  John  Darkin. 

Three  celts  of  flint,  &c. — Mildenhall  Fen.  Mr.  Simeon  Fenton. 

Flint  celt — Botesdale. 

Broad  ditto  of  White  flint — Lackford. 

A  fine  polished  celt  of  Black  flint — Santon  Downham. 

Flint  celt — Hepworth. 

Ditto,  partially  ground — near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

A  polisher  in  White  flint — Weston,  Norfolk. 

Ground  celt  of  close  grained  Greenstone — Livermere. 

Greenstone  celt — Woodbridge. 

Ditto — Lakenheath. 

A  beautifully  finished  perforated  axe  head  of  light  coloured  Greenstone,  from  a 
tumulus — Bowbeck  Heath,  BardwelL 

A  perforated  Hammer  Stone  made  from  a  pebble,  probably  from  the  New  Red  sand¬ 
stone  conglomerate — Redgrave  Park. 

A  ground  celt  of  remarkable  form  and  material,  viz.,  Mica  Schist,  with  Garnets — 
Thurston.  John  Evans,  Esq.,  Hemel  Hempstead. 

Two  barbed  flint  Arrow-heads — Hoxne  and  Icklingham.  Sami,  Tymma,  Esq. 

FOREIGN  EXAMPLES. 

A  fine  chipped  flint  Javelin  head— Winconsin,  Canada.  Mr.  John  Darkin. 

Ditto — Rejgaard,  Denmark. 

One  large  clipped  celt — ditto. 

Two  polished  ditto — Sailing  and  Roeskilde — ditto.  H.  P.,  J. 

A  celt  of  Basalt  mounted  upon  a  handle  of  wood,  with  grass — New  Caledonia. 

Mr.  Simeon  Fenton. 
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A  partially  ground  celt  of  “  Clink  stone  ” — Guichen  Bay,  South  Australia 

Mr.  F.  OUe. 

Flint.flakes,  Toome,  Lough  Neagh,  and  a  ground  stone  celt  from  the  same  locality. 

BRONZE  AGE. 

A  bronze  Celt,  with  side  and  stop  ridges,  and  loop — found  near  the  Black  Ditch 
Cavenham  Heath.  H.  Prigg,  jun. 

Ditto,  ditto,  without  loop — Honington.  Mr.  Josh.  Warren. 

An  Awl  made  from  the  shank  bone  of  the  Roebuck.  Split  Bones,  broken  to  get 
out  the  marrow.  Carbonised  Wheat,  &c.,  found  with  two  rude  grinding  stones 
—Kitchen  Middens,  Mitchell’s  Hill,  Icklingham. 

A  perfect  and  beautifully-ornamented  Earthen  Vessel  of  the  form  known  as  “Drink¬ 
ing  Cup,”  5fin.  in  height,  and  4jin.  in  diameter — Mitchell’s  Hill,  Icklingham.  H.  P..  J. 

A  British  coin  of  gold,  similar  in  type  to  fig.  10,  plate  B,  of  Evans’s  “  Coins  of  the 
Ancient  Britons” — Thetford. 

Ditto,  of  base  silver,  like  that  of  fig.  3,  plate  F,  of  the  above — Icklingham. 

Ditto,  of  copper;  see  fig.  7,  plate  11,  of  Evans’— Icklingham.  Joseph  Warren. 

ROMAN  AND  SAXON  PERIODS. 

Bronze  Steelyard,  with  equipoise  of  lead — Thetford  Warren. 

Bronze  Handle  of  Shut-knife,  ornamented  with  a  dog  chasing  a  hare — Icklingham. 

Bronze  annular  Fibula,  with  acus — Icklingham.  H.  Prigg,  Jun. 

Bronze  Finger  Bing — Fornham  St.  Genovieve.  Mr.  CoUis. 

Bronze  figure  of  a  Dancing  Boy — Hermitage  Farm,  Clare 

Two  Armlets  of  bronze— Icklingham. 

Two  bow-shaped  bronze  Fibula,  slightly  ornamented — Icklingham. 

A  bow-shaped  Fibula,  and  Pincettes  of  bronze — Pakenham. 

A  small  penannular  Fibula — Troston. 

A  small  disc  of  bronze,  bearing  the  figure  of  a  Griffin,  and  traces  of  gilding  and 
enamel — Tuddenham,  Mildenhall. 

A  Gold  Coin  of  Tiberius  obv.  Ti  Ceasar,  Divi  Aug.  F.  Augustus,  rev.  Pontif  Maxim. 

A  Denarius  of  Tiberius,  same  legends  as  above — Pakenham 

A  Second  brass  coin  of  Domitian,  rev.  Virtuti  Augusti.  In  the  field  S.C. 

Ditto  of  Antoninus  Pius.  Obv.  Antoninus  Aug.  Pius,  P.P.,  T.R.P.,  Cos.  III.  Rev. 
A  Winged  Thunderbolt,  with  S.C.  leg’.  Providentia  de  deorum. 

(Both  these  coins  are  in  good  preservation  and  finely  patinated — Pakenham. 

J.  Warren. 

A  gold  coin  of  Arcadius,  rev.  ;  the  Emperor  standing  holding  the  labarum  and  a 
victory,  and  trampling  on  a  captive.  In  the  field.  M.D,  In  exergue  COMOB,  leg. 
Victoria  Auggg—  Icklingham  H.  Prigg,  Jun. 

Another  Gold  Coin  of  Arcadius  ;  same  type — Lynn. 

Ditto  of  Honorius  ;  similar  type  and  legend — near  the  Street,  Badwell  Ash. 

Joseph  Warren. 

Two  unornamented  hand-made  Urns,  one  within  the  other ;  Saxon — Santon. 

J.  W.  Whelan,  Esq. 

Two  Saxon  cruciform  fibuloe  of  bronze-  Ixworth.  J.  Warren. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

A  leaden  Bulla  of  Pope  Honorius  IIII,  found  at  Bamham,  near  Thetford. 

A  bronze  Finger  Bing,  with  W  and  a  coronet  above  it — Ixworth.  J.  Warren. 

A  large  bronze  Ornamented  Key — Santon.  J.  W.  Whelan,  Esq. 

Five  Cattle  Bells  of  Bronze — Icklingham. 

Three  Forgeries  of  flint  implements  from  the  Drift — Icklingham. 

One  ditto  by  Flint  Jack. 

Twelve  ditto  of  Arrow-heads,  ditto. 

Photograph  of  Flint  Jack.  H.  Prigg,  Jun. 

Two  small  plain  earthen  Jars  and  Mummy  wheat  and  fruit ;  contents  of  the  same — 
Thebes.  S.  I.  Museum. 

The  President,  after  a  short  address  upon  the  object  of  the  Meeting,  and 
the  progress  of  Archaeological  research  in  the  .county,  called  upon  Mr.  Henry 
Prigg,  jun.,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  to  read 'his  paper  on  “  The  discovery  of 
associated  works  of  Man,  and  the  remains  of  the  Elephant,  &c.,  in  the  gravel 
near  Thetford.” 

( Abstract.) — The  author  premised  his  remarks  by  calling  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  great  interest  attached  to  the  subject  of  the  paper,  which,  though  not 
entirely  new,  was  brought  home  to  them  by  the  recent  discoveries  that  had  been  made 
in  the  valley  in  which  they  were  assembled,  and  which  led  thought  back  to  that  far 
remote  epoch  when  man  lived  there,  surrounded  by  many  great  mammals  now  wholly 
extinct. 
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general  meetings  and  excursions. 


The  Little  Ouse  River,  in  whose  ancient  bed  these  discoveries  had  been  made,  is  an 
affluent  of  the  (treat  Ouse,  and  has  its  source  within  a  few  feet  of  that  of  the  Waveney, 
at  Lophatn  Ford.  At  and  near  Thetford  it  is  joined  by  two  other  streams,  having 
their  origin  respectively  at  Attleborough  in  Norfolk,  and  Bradfield  near  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  ;  the  first  known  as  the  Thet,  the  latter  as  the  Ixworth  River.  The  area 
drained  by  these  rivulets  is  composed  entirely  of  the  Upper  Chalk,  overlaid  by  the  clays 
and  sands  of  the  Glacial  Drift. 

The  gravel  deposits,  which  are  to  be  found  upon  the  sides  of  the  valleys  of  the  main 
stream,  and  of  its  tributaries  more  or  less  for  some  little  distance  from  the  confluence, 
are  most  extensively  developed  to  the  north  west  of  Thetford,  forming  at  some  points 
terraces  of  considerable  ■width  and  marked  outline.  These  repose  upon  the  flanks  of 
the  valley  at  various  elevations,  and  consist  mainly  of  broken  and  slightly  worn  flints 
in  a  matrix  of  sand,  with  occasional  sandy  or  marly  seams,  and  are  much  worked 
between  Thetford  and  Brandon  during  the  winter  months  for  ballast. 

During  a  visit  to  Santon,  early  in  1S62,  the  author  found  in  the  workings  of  a  new 
pit,  situate  about  150  yards  from  the  river,  a  broad  flint  flake,  bearing  undoubted 
marks  of  manipulation,  and  which  to  the  best  of  his  belief  was  the  first  implement 
noticed  in  the  gravel  of  the  Little  Ouse  Valley.  This  discovery,  together  with  another 
still  more  important,  made  two  years  afterwards  at  Red  Hill,  Thetford,  Mr.  Prigg 
communicated  to  Sir  Chas,  Lyell,  Bart. ,  in  May,  1865. 

The  latter  discovery  was  made  by  an  Icklingham  labourer,  who  had  been  shown  some 
of  the  worked  flints  found  in  his  own  parish,  and  had  noticed  on  the  stone-heap  adjacent 
to  his  pit,  a  stone  of  similar  character.  He  afterwards  succeeded  in  finding  a  fine  spear- 
shaped  implement  in  situ  at  a  depth  of  12  feet  from  the  surface.  This  implement  with 
some  others  he  took  to  the  author  who  further  examined  the  interesting  deposit. 

Red  Hill,  so  known  by  the  workmen  from  the  colour  of  the  gravel  which  composes 
it,  forms  part  of  the  Abbey  Heath,  and  is  situated  about  one  mile  from  the  town  of 
Thetford.  It  is  distant  140  yards  from  the  river,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  36  feet 
above  it.  Its  western  face  has  been  much  quarried,  and  presented  the  following 


section : — 

FEET. 

1. 

Surface  soil  .  ...  . 

1 

2. 

Yellow  sand,  slightly  argillaceous,  interspersed! 

with  ferruginous  seams  and  layers  of  small  > 
flint  shingle ...  .  ...  ...  J 

5  to  7 

3. 

Slightly  rolled  and  subangtdar  flints  in  an! 

ochreous  sandy  matrix,  noth  seams  of  silt  > 
and  chalky  detritus — variable .  j 

6  to  9 

4. 

A  similar  matrix,  with  larger  chalky  patches —  1 

large  masses  of  flint  but  slightly  broken,  V 
and  some  subangular  flints — variable  ...  j 

6  to  9 

It  is  in  No.  3,  that  the  implements  are  usually  met  with,  at  from  12  to  15  feet 
from  surface  ;  they  also  occur  sparingly  in  the  lower  bed.  No  less  than  200  have  been 
found  at  Red  Hill*  alone  during  the  past  ten  months. 

One  mile  further  down  the  valley  at  White  Hill,  Mr.  Prigg  was  successful  in 
obtaining  three  flint  implements.  The  pits  here,  though  not  so  productive  of  these 
relics,  are  important  and  very  interesting,  from  their  yielding  remains  of  the  Elephant, 
(E  primigenius. )  Horse  and  Pig. 

At  Santon  Downham,  in  the  gravel  works  of  Mr.  White,  two  miles  beyond  White 
Hill,  Mr.  Prigg  found  a  well  wrought  implement  of  the  spearhead  type,  during  a  visit 
in  December,  1865.  The  pits  are  at  a  greater  distance  from  the  river,  and  at  a  higher 
level  than  those  nearer  Thetford. 

Situated  in  the  Pens  at  the  entrance  to  the  valley  of  the  Little  Ouse,  and  distant  one 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  present  course  of  the  river,  is  Shrub  Hill,  a  slight  eminence 
oval  in  form  and  of  small  extent.  Its  composition  is  peculiar,  considering  its  isolated 
position.  Dividing  it  obliquely  from  N.E.  to  S.W.,  the  northern  part  consists  of 
coarse  subangular  flint  gravel  in  a  sandy  matrix,  with  underlying  beds  of  greyish  sand, 
while  the  lower  or  southern  portion  has  for  its  base  an  outcropping  bed  of  fine  Gault, 
with  layers  of  the  marine  fossils  peculiar  to  the  Greensand  formation.  All  these 
deposits  have  been  well  worked,  and  flint  implements  are  found  in  the  gravel  and  sand 
beds.  Some  of  the  flake  form  were  brought  to  the  author  as  early  as  1865. 

Thus  the  soil  of  this  now  small  fen  island  contains  evidence  of  the  presence  of  man  in 
the  vicinity,  not  only  in  Celtic  times,  but'  at  far  more  remote  periods. 

Referring  to  the  implements  discovered,  of  which  a  goodly  number  of  fine  examples 
were  upon  the  table,  Mr.  Prigg  remarked,  that  the  type  most  predominant  at  Red  Hill 


*  Bones  of  the  Elephant,  Horse,  Bison,  and  Stag,  have  since  been  found  here. 


H.  P.,  J. 
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is  that  known  as  the  spear-head,  with  both  acute  and  rounded  cutting  points, 
straight  or  slightly  incurved  sides,  and  the  majority  with  heavy  buts  either  worked  to 
a  rude  edge  or  left  rough,  retaining  the  original  cortical  of  the  flint. 

The  ovate  implement  with  cutting  edge  all  round  is  not  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
some  of  those  found  are  peculiar,  from  having  a  portion  of  the  bark  of  the  flint  left  upon 
the  right-edge  of  their  more  convex  sides. 

A  class  of  implements  somewhat  plentiful,  and  defying  arrangement  under  the  above 
heads,  are  those  with  rude  points  and  edges.  In  many  cases  they  assimilate  nearly 
with  the  following  class,  being  broad  flakes  almost  unworked  on  the  bulb  side, .  but 
having  the  upper  or  more  convex  slightly  chipped  to  give  edge  or  point,  and  sometimes 
both. 

The  remaining  variety  is  the  flake  or  simple  form.  These  are  of  the  broad  type, 
mostly  thick  and  of  large  size.  Those  from  Shrub  Hill  are  slighter  and  approximate 
more  to  those  of  the  Neolithic  period. 

Most  of  the  implements  from  the  gravel  of  Thetford  valley  are  much  coloured,  and 
present  gradations  of  tint,  from  a  light  brown  to  a  deep  mahogany.  Some  have 
a  dense  patina,  while  a  few  retain  the  fresh  surface  of  the  flint,  with  little  alteration. 
In  several  cases  they  have  undergone  considerable  attrition  from  the  other  stones  and 
material  of  the  gravel,  before  they  finally  rested  in  the  spot  where  found..  Other 
implements,  again,  exhibit  undoubted  traces  of  wear  from  use,  and  have  their  points 
obliquely  reduced,  hollowed  out,  and  broken  off,  and  their  sides  gapped  and  bruised. 

Though  similar  appearances  might  in  some  cases  have  been  produced  by  water-wear 
and  in  the  melde,  the  supposition  cannot  hold  good  where  the  implement  otherwise  is 
perfect  and  but  little  water-worn.  Again,  examples  might  be  cited  from  other 
localities,  presenting  fractures  identical  in  character  and  position,  which  unquestionably 
could  have  been  product  d  only  by  the  use  of  the  implement  in  a  certain  manner. 

Compared  with  the  implements  found  in  the  adjacent  valley  of  the  Larke,  and  that 
of  the  Waveney,  the  Thetford  specimens  present  some  peculiarities  as  a  whole.  As 
observed  already,  the  greater  number  of  the  finished  tools  are  of  the  spear-head  form, 
which  is  by  no  means  common  in  the  valley  of  the  Larke,  and  the  examples  found  differ 
somewhat  in  execution,  from  those  of  Thetford. 

Passing  to  the  next  forms,  there  is  a  marked  absence  of  the  true  flattened  oval 
implement  at  Bed  Hill ;  and  the  almond  shaped  or  ovate  occurs  very  sparingly.  At 
Icklingham,  in  the  Larke  valley,  on  the  contrary,  these  forms  predominate ;  and  some 
specimens  indicate  that  the  art  of  working  them  approached  perfection. 

Of  the  rudely  pointed  stones  and  simple  flakes,  the  Bury  and  Icklingham  gravels 
yield  fewer  specimens,  and  those  slighter  and  smaller. 

The  implements  from  Bed  Hill,  the  chief  producing  site  at  present*  in  the  valley  of 
Little  Ouse,  as  a  group  resemble  mostly  in  form,  &c.,  those  from  St.  Acheul,  Amiens. 

Bespecting  the  uses  to  which  these  worked  stones  were  applied,  the  author  was 
of  opinion,  that  they  formed  the  principal  hard-edged  tool  of  the  people  of  the  Valley 
gravel  period  ;  and  though  some  forms  were  adapted  for  hand-use  (unmounted),  others 
doubtless  were  used  mounted  upon  stocks  in  a  similar  manner  to  the  stone  hatchet  and 
spear  of  the  savage  of  recent  days. 

The  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  at  the  request  of  the  President,  read  his  paper 
upon  “The  G-rimes  Graves,  Weeting,”f  which  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society,  upon  their  visit  to  the  spot  in 
July  last. 

After  the  Secretary  had  read  a  letter  from  Mr.  Hunt,  of  Brandon,  relative 
to  some  human  remains,  &c.,  that  had  been  found  upon  the  estate  of  the 
Baron  de  Bliss,  in  a  field  between  Brandon  Church  and  the  river,  the  mem¬ 
bers,  &c.,  took  their  places  in  the  vehicles  provided,  and  proceeded  on  the 
excursion  to  Grimes  Graves,  Santon,  and  Santon  Downham. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  Suffolk  Institute  on  this  occasion 
departed  from  its  usual  course,  in  venturing  uninvited  into  a  neighbouring 
county,  being  induced  to  do  so  by  the  close  proximity  and  interesting  nature 
of  the  remains  at  Grimes  Graves. 

The  Grimes  Graves  are  situated  in  Weeting,  at  the  juncture  of  that  parish 
with  those  of  Lynford  and  Santon.  The  ground  at  this  point,  for  some  12 
acres  in  extent,  now  forming  portion  of  a  large  plantation,  is  occupied  by  a 
number  of  deep  basin-shaped  pits  of  various  diameters  from  12  to  over  40 


*  Several  other  implements  have  since  been  found  in  White’s  Pits,  at  Santon  Downham,  which 
resemble  more  those  of  the  Larke  valley. 

+  Original  Papers  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society— Vol.  7,  page  1(39. 
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feet.  Some  of  the  pits  are  joined  by  a  trench,  and  this  is  the  case  with  two 
of  the  largest  adjacent  to  the  tumulus  which  occupies  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  series. 

Several  of  the  pits  have  been  dug  into  at  various  times,  but  with  little 
result,  further  than  the  finding  of  bones  of  animals,  with  some  charcoal — 
traces  of  occupation,  but  of  uncertain  date.  The  tumulus  has  had  a  trench 
about  six  feet  wide  driven  into  its  centre,  but  nothing  was  found  but  a 
portion  of  stag’s  horn. 

Mi’.  Prigg,  who  visited  the  place  early  in  the  morning  of  the  meeting  to 
direct  the  workmen  who  were  to  open  some  of  the  pits  for  the  inspection 
of  the  visitors,  was  fortunate  to  find  in  an  old  excavation  a  fairly  chipped 
flint  celt  of  medium  size,  together  with  some  simpler  forms  of  flint  imple¬ 
ments,  which  would  assign  the  occupation  of  the  “  Graves  ”  to  a  very  early 
period. 

In  a  tent  without  the  plantation  the  excursionists,  upon  their  arrival,  par¬ 
took  of  refreshment,  kindly  provided  by  the  owner  of  the  estate,  W. 
Angerstein,  Esq.,  of  WeetingHall ;  and  afterwards  adjourned  to  an  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  and  more  especially  to  watch  the  proceedings  of  the 
workmen  who  were  now  engaged  in  removing  the  lower  stratum  of  soil 
from  the  two  pits  selected  for  examination,  in  which  were  found  in  addition 
to  bones,  and  charcoal,  six  large  flint  flakes.0  These,  with  some  others,  are 
deposited  in  the  Museum  of  the  Institute. 

Near  the  time  stated  in  the  programme,  the  party  reached  Santon  Church, 
where  they  were  received  by  the  Rev.  W.  Pooley,  the  Rector,  who  conducted 
them  in  the  examination  of  the  edifice — the  smallest  of  its  kind  in  the 
two  counties.  From  this,  after  examining  the  remains  of  an  ancient  rubble- 
built  structure,  surrounded  by  a  moat  in  the  meadow  adjoining,  the  Little 
Ouse  was  crossed,  and  Santon  Downham  Church  visited.  Here  a  paper  upon 
the  Church  was  read  by  Mr.  Pooley  ;  after  which  the  Archaeologists  returned 
to  Thetford,  and  dined  at  the  Bell  Hotel. 


ATHENAEUM,  BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S — MAY  22,  18G8. 

The  Yenble.  Lord  A.  Ilervey,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

This  was  the  first  annual  meeting  since  the  separation  from  the  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s  Athenaeum,  and  the  President  opened  the  proceedings  by  referring 
to  what  had  been  done,  and  congratulating  the  members  upon  the  progress 
made  in  the  re-organization,  and  the  fact  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  being  once 
more  an  independent  County  Society. 

Every  means  had  been  taken  by  the  Provisional  Committee  to  give  due 
effect  to  the  recent  change  in  the  constitution  of  the  Institute ;  and  the  new 
Rules  adopted,  together  with  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  kindly 
consented  to  act  as  Officers  and  on  the  Council,  would  now  be  submitted  to 
the  meeting  for  confirmation. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  E.  M.  Dewing,  Esq.,  then  read  the  new  Rules  (copies 
of  which  had  been  issued  to  the  members  previously),  and  the  names  of  the 
Executive. 

Resolved — “  That  the  Rules  be  adopted,  and  that  the  Officers  and  Council 
be  declared  duly  elected.” 


*  Other  excavations  have  since  been  made,  both  by  Mr.  Hy.  Prigg,  jun.,  and  Canon  Grecnwell,  but 
as  yet  no  conclusion  as  to  the  origin  aud  positive  use  of  the  pits  has  been  arrived  at.  During  the 
International  Prehistoric  Congress  at  Norwich,  in  August,  a  party  of  experienced  Archaeologists 
visited  the  place,  but,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  Lane  Fox,  who  had  excavated  in  some  similar  pits 
situated  within  the  ancient  entrenchments  of  Cissbury  Camp,  near  Worthing,  Sussex,  and  found  therein 
a  great  number  of  flint  flakes  and  unfinished  Celts,  no  suggestion  was  offered.  Col.  Fox  regarded 
the  pits  at  Cissbury  as  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  flints  for  the  manufacture  of  implements 
upon  the  spot. —  [Ed.] 
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A  short  statement  of  the  finances  of  the  Institute  was  made  by  the  Hon. 
Secretary,  but  not  submitted  to  the  Meeting. 

A  resolution  of  the  Council  nominating  Sami.  Tymms,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  for 
some  years  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society,  for  election  as  an  Honorary  Mem¬ 
ber,  was  unanimously  confirmed. 

The  President  proposed,  that  the  Council  be  empowered  to  add  Vice- 
Patrons  to  the  roll  of  the  Institute,  and  that  the  aforesaid  title  be  added  to 
Rule  III.  (Carried  unanimously.) 

The  Secretary  then  read  a  letter  received  from  a  Society  of  Naturalists,  at 
Clare,  asking  the  terms  whereby  they  could  participate  in  the  advantages 
offered  by  the  Institute. 

After  some  discussion  it  was  resolved : — 

“  That  it  is  desirable,  that  the  Suffolk  Institute  should  affiliate  small  local 
Societies  in  the  County,  and  that  the  Secretary  be  requested  to  frame  a  rider 
to  Rule  VI,  to  meet  the  same  ;  the  affiliated  Society  to  pay  a  subscription  of 
£1  Is.  per  annum,  and  to  be  entitled  to  admission  to  the  Museum  and 
Meetings,  and  to  one  copy  of  the  Proceedings  and  Journal. 

Richd.  Almack,  Esq.,  suggested  that  the  Council  should  be  empowered  to 
appoint  Local  Committees  in  certain  districts,  to  be  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
Secretaries,  for  the  discussion  of  specified  subjects  within  the  province  of  the 
Institute  ;  and  instanced  a  case  in  which  such  a  Committee,  composed  of 
persons  who  made  that  portion  of  Archaeology  their  study,  might  undertake 
to  collect  materials  for  a  record  of  the  many  Portraits  of  Suffolk  worthies 
that  were  scattered  throughout  the  district,  the  identity  of  which  was 
becoming  yearly  more  difficult. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Bennett  made  some  remarks  approving  of  Mr.  Almack’s 
suggestion,  but  it  was  considered  by  the  Meeting  that  the  formation  of  such 
Local  Committees  was  undesirable,  the  Council  could  at  any  time  appoint 
certain  of  their  number  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  formation  of  a 
register  of  authentic  Portraits  of  Suffolk  worthies,  of  the  importance  of 
which  there  could  be  no  question. 

The  Archseological  portion  of  the  Meeting  was  then  proceeded  with. 

The  Rev.  H.  B.  Blake  exhibited  two  very  remarkable  objects  that  had 
been  preserved  in  the  parish  chest  of  Hessett,  viz.,  a  Burse  and  a  pyx  cloth, 
and  read  a  description  of  them  from  the  “  Ecclesiologist  ”  of  April  last,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  abstract  : — 

The  Burse  or  Corporas  case  is  of  stout  linen  or  canvas,  twofold  thick,  8.3-16th  inches 
square,  and  opens  like  a  bag  on  one  side  ;  at  the  corner  of  the  closed  end  are  tassels 
of  two  shades  of  silk,  fixed  into  small  gimp  balls,  which  retain  their  colours  (green  and 
crimson).  On  the  one  side  is  painted  within  an  ogee  quatrefoil  the  Head  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  drawn  in  full  face,  in  bold  outline  of  red,  with  the  early  typal  counten¬ 
ance  of  oval  form  and  divided  beard.  The  hair  is  a  bright  chesnut  or  red,  and  the 
aureole  is  gilt,  with  the  cross  traced  upon  it  in  red.  The  colour  of  the  robe  is  hardly 
distinguishable ;  it  glistens  as  if  it  might  have  been  powdered  or  even  covered  with 
silver.  The  collar  or  orphrey  is  of  gold,  with  a  square  morse. 

The  quatrefoil  border  is  in  breadth  rather  more  than  half  an  inch,  and  of  a  green 
colour,  shaded,  and  a  delicate  pattern  in  gold  is  visible  in  parts  of  it.  The  colour  of 
the  ground  within  the  quatrefoil  is  much  faded,  and  is  now  a  dirty  reddish  brown. 

Without  the  quatrefoil,  and  next  to  the  green  ribbon  with  which  the  edges  of  the 
Burse  are  bound,  is  the  common  red  and  white  spiral  border,  half-an-inch  in  width ; 
and  the  corners,  or  spandrils,  are  filled  in  with  the  Evangelistic  symbols  on  what  has 
been  a  gold  ground,  each  bearing  a  label  with  the  name — St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke 
being  to  the  left  of  the  Saviour,  St.  John  and  St.  Mark  to  the  right.  These  are  traced 
out  in  black. 

On  the  reverse  of  the  Burse  is  the  Agnus  Dei,  on  what  has  been  a  gold  ground.  The 
Lamb,  which  is  outlined  in  black,  is  walking  on  a  garden  ground  of  green,  with  scarlet 
flowers,  and  is  enclosed  in  a  geometrical  figure  composed  of  a  square  set  diagonally  on  a 
quatrefoil,  each  cusp  of  which  terminates  in  a  trefoil.  This  border  is  in  breadth  rather 
more  than  half-an-inch,  and  is  painted  a  pale  blue,  shaded  off  into  paler  tints,  on  which 
is  traced  in  gold  a  pattern  of  small  circles  and  triangular  dots.  Around  the  edge  next 
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to  the  ribbon  binding  is  a  spiral  horde),  of  red  and  white,  similar  to  that  on  the  other 
side  ;  and  between  it  and  the  quatrefoil  are  traced  delicate  filagree  markings  in  black 
upon  a  green  ground. 

The  other  object  was  a  Veil  of  Guipure  lace  two  feet  fixe  and  a-half  inches  square, 
having  round  it  a  fringe  of  rose  and  yellow  silk  one  inch  in  width,  the  colours 
alternating  in  spaces  of  one  and  a-half  inches.  At  one  corner  a  gilt  ball  is  still 
appended  with  a  tassel  of  silk ;  the  other  balls  exist,  but  have  become  detached.  In  the 
centre  of  the  veil  is  a  round  hole  rather  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter,  bound  with  a 
silk  ribbon  and  designed  for  the  admission  of  the  cord  or  chain,  by  which,  in  Roman 
Catholic  times,  the  Pyx  or  vessel  that  contained  the  Sacrament  was  suspended  over 
the  Altar,  and  which  the  “  Corpus  Christi  cloth”  covered. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  both  objects  were  exhibited,  when 
the  Burse  was  considered  to  be  of  early  fifteenth  century  work,  the  Director  stating  that 
it  was  the  only  painted  one  of  English  work  that  he  had  seen  The  veil  was  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  of  a  later  date,  and  probably  of  the  reign  of  Mary  1st. 

Mr.  Blake  also  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  mural  painting  recently  discovered 
in  Hesset  church,  representing  a  male  figure  surrounded  by  implements  of 
various  forms. 

Mr.  John  Darkin  exhibited  a  cast  from  some  wood  carving  upon  one  of 
the  spandrils  of  Mildenhall  Church,  and  a  portion  of  tesselated  pavement 
from  Cheapside,  London. 

The  Rev.  Chas.  Roe  exhibited  an  ancient  model  of  a  match-lock  pistol  in 
brass,  and  an  iron  pointed  and  barbed  instrument  found  upon  the  site  of  the 
battle  of  Newbury. 

Three  implements  of  flint,  viz.,  a  spear  head,  a  saw,  and  a  portion  of  a 
dentated  disc,  very  rudely  worked,  but  resembling  somewhat  those  re¬ 
markable  objects  from  a  cavern  near  the  bay  of  Honduras,  South  America, 
formerly  in  possession  of  Mr.  Brackstone,  but  now  in  the  Blackmore 
Museum,  and  figured  at  page  97,  vol.  9,  of  the  Archaeological  Journal.  No 
history  was  forthcoming  of  the  stone  objects  exhibited  by  Mr.  Roe,  except 
that  they  were  purchased  with  a  lot  of  fossils,  &c.,  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  R. 
Blake’s  effects,  of  Rougham,  and  some  hesitation  was  expressed  as  to  their 
genuineness. 

It  having  been  intimated  that  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  was  to  examine  one 
of  the  tumuli  at  Seven  Hills,  Ampton,  and  had  invited  the  Institute  to  be 
present.  It  was  resolved — “  That  the  Meeting  stand  adjourned  to  Thursday, 
the  28th,  when  it  would  re-assemble  at  the  above-named  place.” 


Seven  Hills,  Ampton,  May  28tii,  1868. 

A  goodly  party  of  Members  and  friends  assembled  around  the  old  tumuli 
to  witness  the  progress  of  the  examination  by  Canon  Greenwell  (detailed  on 
another  page),  and  about  four  o’clock  the  party  seated  themselves  in  a  ring 
on  the  grass  under  the  shade  of  the  trees,  to  listen  to  a  discourse  from  the 
learned  explorer. 

The  following  report  collated  and  revised  from  the  local  prints,  though  not 
so  accurate  as  could  be  wished,  will  furnish  an  outline  of  the  Canon’s  lecture, 
and  the  large  amount  of  information  communicated. 

Canon  Greenwell’s  Discourse  on  Ancient  British  Tumuli. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  began  by  regretting,  that  he  had  not  been  more  fortunate 
in  finding  something  to  show  the  company,  as  whatever  appealed  to  the  eye  made  a 
stronger  impression  than  anything  told  to  the  ears,  and  therefore  he  regretted  that 
he  had  little  to  show  them  of  the  barrow,  except  a  large  hole  and  a  mound  of  overturned 
sand.  They  had,  however,  found  five  burnt  bodies,  one  of  which  was  enclosed  in  an 
urn  of  a  manufacture  and  fabric  such  as  was  generally  called  early  British,  that  is  of  a 
time  previous  to  the  occupation  of  this  country  by  the  Romans.  He  found  no  imple¬ 
ments  of  any  kind  whatever,  neither  bronze,  nor  flint,  nor  bone — objects  which  were 
usually  found  with  interments  of  a  like  kind.  He  could  not  tell  them  much  of  the 
barrows  in  this  neighbourhood,  because  this  was  the  first  he  had  opened,  and  the  records 
of  previous  researches  were  so  very  scanty  that  little  could  be  gathered  from  them ;  but 
it  appeared  that  the  persons  who  had  examined  them  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
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they  were  hill  beacons.  His  own  opinion  was  that  they  had  been  imperfectly  examined, 
and  that  they  were  all  actually  burial  grounds.  An  opening  of  four  feet  through  the 
centre  of  a  mound  82  feet  in  diameter,  like  that  in  the  most  eastern  barrow  of  this 
group,  which  was  all  that  many  of  the  explorers  had  made,  was  very  likely  to  miss  what 
they  were  in  search  of.  He  would  therefore  tell  them  something  respecting  British 
Barrows  generally.  In  other  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Yorkshire,  Wiltshire, 
and  Northumberland,  a  great  number  had  been  opened,  not  only  by  treasure-seekers 
and  others  with  but  little  result,  but  by  competent  observers;  and  important  discoveries 
had  been  made,  throwing  light  upon  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  people  buried  within 
them,  and  by  continued  systematic  examination  he  had  no  doubt  that  eventually  it 
would  be  ascertained  what  the  Ancient  Britons  ate,  drank,  and  even  what  clothes  they 
wore,  as  well  as  many  other  interesting  facts  concerning  them. 

Burial  in  mounds  appeared  to  have  been  common  in  ’all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  they  were  found  in  Europe,  Asia,  North  and  South  America,  and  in  North 
Africa.  In  Algiers,  Tripoli,  and  Tunis  there  were  also  Megalithic  structures 
and  circles  similar  in  character,  though  not  in  size,  to  Stonehenge.  This,  too,  he 
believed,  was  nothing  but  an  ancient  place  of  sepulture,  as  were  all  similar  stone 
circles.  They  were  said  to  have  been  connected  with  the  worship  of  the  Druids  ; 
but  really  we  knew  very  little  of  the  Druids,  and  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
was  talked  about  them,  as  there  was  about  other  things.  He  supposed  there  had 
been  such  people  as  the  Druids,  but  there  was  nothing  in  history  to  connect 
Druidical  worship  with  circles  of  stones.  They  were  said  to  have  worshipped  in  woods 
and  groves,  and  although  some  of  these  circles  may  have  served  a  double  purpose,  and 
been  used  as  places  of  assembly,  both  political  and  religious,  their  primary  object,  he 
believed,  was  sepulture.  Circles  of  stones  had  been  found  surrounding  burial  places 
where  no  mound  was  erected,  and  they  had  been  found  both  within  and  above  mounds 
that  contained  burials.  What  the  object  was,  it  was  difficult  to  say,  but  it  was  probably 
from  a  superstitious  belief  that  they  would  prevent  the  departed  spirits  from  getting 
out  and  haunting  the  survivors.  It  was  rather  to  keep  the  spirit  within,  than  to  prevent 
people  from  without  getting  into,  the  burial  ground.  All  early  nations  were  found 
to  have  a  great  dread  of  the  spirits ;  but  we  did  not  really  know  that  the  Ancient 
Britons  had  a  similar  feeling,  because  we  really  knew  nothing  of  them,  except  what  we 
gained  from  an  examination  of  their  burial-places.  Amongst  some  nations,  however, 
we  knew  that  such  a  superstition  did  prevail,  and  the  Sagas  of  the  Scandinavian  peoples 
held  that  evil  of  all  kinds  would  result  to  persons  who  rifled  the  tombs  of  the  dead,  on 
account  of  the  great  danger  they  ran  of  letting  the  spirit  free — a  danger  not  only  to 
those  who  violated  the  tombs,  but  to  the  whole  country  side.  The  ancient  nations  were 
consequently  anxious  to  prevent  the  spirits  getting  out  of  the  tombs,  and  he  believed 
the  stone  circles  were  intended  more  to  prevent  the  spirit  getting  out,  than  to  prevent 
people  from  getting  in.  If  the  circles  were  intended  to  prevent  people  getting  in,  they 
would  be  put  outside  the  burial  places,  whereas  in  fact  they  were  often  found  inside, 
and  were  not  visible  until  the  explorer  had  penetrated  some  distance. 

The  Pyramids  again  were  nothing  more  than  tumuli  on  a  very  large  scale, 
built  by  kings  of  great  power  and  wealth,  with  an  enormous  number  of  subjects 
at  their  command.  The  great  pyramid  was  really  nothing  more  than  a  bar- 
row,  raised  by  people  who  had  arrived  at  a  higher  state  of  civilization,  and 
who  could  work  stone.  Mounds  similar  to  the  pyramids  had  been  found  in 
North  America,  and  Homan  mounds  of  a  similar  form  had  been  found  in  this  country. 
In  Northumberland,  near  the  remains  of  a  Roman  camp,  there  were  three  small 
pyramids,  which  were  examined  a  few  years  ago,  and  were  found  to  contain  chambers 
within  the  walls. 

He  would  first  refer  to  those  very  early  times  when  man  was  associated  with 
the  extinct  mammalia,  though  it  was  not  his  intention  to  go  fully  into  that 
period ;  because  our  information  was  not  so  exact  as  to  enable  us  to  judge  of 
the  people  properly,  except  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  belonged  to  a  very  early 
period,  and  existed  side  by  side  with  the  mammoth,  the  woolly  rhinoceros,  with 
lions  and  tigers  and  other  animals  somewhat  approaching  the  type  of  existing 
animals,  but  of  different  species.  The  bones  of  such  extinct  animals  had  been  found  at 
several  places  in  this  part  of  the  country,  in  association  with  those  very  remarkable 
implements  of  flint.  He  might  mention  that  these  rude  hatchets  &c.  had  been 
found  in  the  gravel  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  and  Icklingham,  and  at  Thetford,  and 
Santon  Downham.  Some  of  them  had  also  been  found  at  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  in 
the  last  century,  but  without  attracting  the  attention  that  one  might  have 
expected,  probably  because  people’s  minds  were  not  prepared  to  draw  the  proper  con¬ 
clusions  from  them.  They  had  a  number  of  such  deposits,  and  a  large  number  of 
implements  had  been  found,  and  a  few  facts  had  been  accumulated ;  yet  though  those 
facts  were  of  so  striking  a  character,  we  must  wait  a  good  many  years  before  proper 
conclusions  could  be  drawn  from  them,  except  the  general  conclusion  that  they  belonged 
to  an  exceedingly  early  period. 
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Passing  on  then  to  later  times,  termed  pre-historic,  during  which  our  country 
was  apparently  successively  occupied  by  at  least  two  distinct  races  of  people,  known 
under  the  name  of  Ancient  Britons,  whose  remains  were  to  be  found  over  the  whole 
of  England.  Of  these  people  the  earlier  were  believed  to  have  used  the  long  barrow 
for  the  interment  of  their  dead,  while  the  later  race  constructed  round  harrows,  of 
the  form  of  that  under  examination  and  the  two  adjoining.  The  round  barrow 
was  by  far  the  most  numerous.  Generally  the  long  barrows  were  five  times  as 
long  as  they  were  wide,  being  from  200  or  300  to  350  feet  in  length,  50  to  70  feet  in 
breadth,  and  from  3  to  even  12  feet  in  height.  The  interments  were  entirely  confined  to 
the  east  end,  which  was  much  higher  and  much  wider  than  the  west  end.  They  had  been 
found  in  Wiltshire,  Somersetshire,  Hampshire,  and  a  few  in  Yorkshire,  and  the  facts 
revealed  by  them  corresponded  in  most  respects  with  this  exception,  that,  whereas  in  the 
south  there  were  no  signs  of  the  bodies  having  been  burnt,  in  Yorkshire  there  were 
such  indications.  In  the  long  barrows  which  he  had  examined  in  Yorkshire,  some  facts 
were  repealed  of  an  unpleasant  nature  to  contemplate,  and  which,  perhaps,  they  might 
wish  to  repudiate.  In  these  barrows  the  bodies  were  disposed  of  in  a  very  curious  way. 
They  were  laid  East  and  West  in  line,  and  very  few  of  the  bodies — in  one  case  only  one, 
and  in  another  only  two — were  unburnt.  They  were  surrounded  by  a  great  quantity 
of  broken  bones,  skulls  broken  in  seven  or  eight  pieces,  arms  and  legs  broken,  and  all 
the  bones  of  the  body  broken  up.  If  this  had  happened  in  battle,  the  bones  would  have 
been  found  in  juxta  position ;  but  here  they  found  the  separate  pieces  of  skull  lying  some 
distance  apart,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  flesh  had  been  removed  from  them  before 
they  were  put  into  the  grave.  The  conclusion  he  came  to  was  that  the  flesh  from  those 
bones  had  been  eaten  at  the  funeral  feasts,  in  fact  that  these  people  were  cannibals. 
The  larger  bones  had  been  broken  up  for  the  sake  of  the  marrow,  for  savages  always 
broke  bones  for  that  purpose.  As  in  some  of  the  round  barrows  they  found  the  bones 
of  animals  thrown  into  the  mound,  so  in  the  long  barrows  they  found  human  bones. 
He  did  not  think,  therefore,  that  this  was  a  very  forced  conclusion,  though  of  course  it 
was  not  quite  certain.  St.  Jerome  said,  that  he  had  seen  some  British  tribes  who 
practised  cannibalism  long  after  the  Roman  occupation;  and  if  they  did  so  then,  it  was 
not  improbable  they  did  it  2,000  years  before.  When  the  bodies  were  burned  they 
appeared  to  have  first  covered  them  with  a  heap  of  stones,— in  one  place  it  was  found  to 
be  chalk  and  in  another  light  rubble  ;  over  that  they  had  placed  a  great  q  uantity  of  wood, 
which  was  set  lire  to  and  ignited  the  lime,  and  so  they  were  burnt.  The  bones  were 
found  running  through  this  calcined  mass  of  chalk  and  rubble,  exactly  as  fossils  in  rock. 
Another  curious  thing  was  that  in  the  long  barrows  not  a  trace  of  metal  had  been  found. 
Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  who  explored  the  Wiltshire  barrows  some  years  ago  for  the  sake 
of  the  objects  of  antiquarian  interest  which  he  could  collect  from  them,  stated  that  he 
had  found  the  long  tumuli  so  barren  that  he  ceased  after  a  time  to  open  them.  Dr. 
Thurnham  had  found  flint  arrow  heads  in  them,  and  these  heads  were  of  a  more 
elongated  shape  than  those  found  in  the  round  barrows.  Some  fragments  of  pottery 
had  also  been  found.  The  shape  of  the  skulls  in  the  round  and  long  barrows  was 
quite  different.  In  long  barrows  they  found  long  heads,  and  in  round  barrows  round 
heads.  He  found  in  one  of  the  Yorkshire  Wold  barrows,  ten  skulls  which  were  remark¬ 
ably  long,  and  which  exactly  corresponded  with  those  found  in  the  South-west  of 
England.  In  this  case  the  burning  had  not  extended  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  skull. 
Along  with  these  were  some  smaller  skulls  of  the  round  shape,  which  he  supposed  were 
those  of  individuals  who  had  lived  at  the  time  of  the  long-headed  people,  and  had  be¬ 
come  one  with  them,  except  that  they  retained  the  features  of  their  own  race.  This 
might  be  accounted  for  by  the  supposition,  that  the  round-headed  people  had  conquered 
the  others,  and  were  gradually  intermixing  with  them.  It  would  also  seem  that  they 
had  begun  to  intermarry,  as  in  the  same  place  were  found  skulls  which  appeared  to 
have  belonged  to  an  intermixed  race  between  the  two.  So  far  as  they  could  imagine 
these  skulls  clothed  with  flesh,  they  might  infer  that  the  shortheaded  race  had  high 
cheek  bones,  were  hard-featured  and  not  of  a  very  pleasing  outline  of  face  ;  and  the 
prominence  over  the  eyes  betokened  a  forbidden  lpok,  and  probably  shaggy  eye-brows. 
The  longheaded  people  lacked  the  prominent  brow,  and  possessed  a  much  softer  outline, 
and  their  skulls  approached  more  closely  to  the  female  type  of  skull,  which  in  all  races 
was  more  beautiful  than  that  of  the  male  ;  the  mouth  too  was  less  prominent  than  in  the 
round-headed  race.  They  probably  did  not  average  more  than  5ft.  5in.  or  5ft.  6in.  in  height. 
A  considerable  number  of  long  heads  were  also  found  in  the  round  barrows,  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  supposition  already  given,  that  the  long-headed  people  had  been 
conquered  by  the  round-heads.  They  were  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  old  inhabitants 
of  this  country  were  Celts,  now  represented  by  the  Welsh  and  Scotch  Highlanders ;  but 
there  was  no  resemblance  between  them  and  the  people  of  this  period,  for  the  Celtic 
skull  was  oval.  If  they  were  correct  in  supposing  that  Britain  was  occupied  by  the 
Celtic  race  at  the  invasion  of  Caesar,  then  those  people  had  no  resemblance  to  them. 
Next  came  the  question,  whether  people  changed  by  civilization  or  from  other  causes. 
He  did  not  think  they  did,  but  it  was  a  moot  point. 
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Coming  now  to  the  bodies  in  the  round  barrows,  he  described  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  buried.  Sometimes  the  bodies  were  burnt,  and  sometimes  they 
were  deposited  in  the  grave  unburnt,  about  asmany  one  way  as  the  other.  In 
this  barrow  they  found  five  burnt  bodies.  Therefore  it  seemed  probable  that 
here  all  bodies  were  buried  after  burning.  But  it  was  quite  possible  there 
might  have  been  bodies  unburnt  there,  because  they  were  buried  in  sand,  which  left 
very  little  trace  of  bones.  There  might  have  been  in  the  part  they  had  opened, 
unburnt  bodies  which  had  entirely  gone  to  decay.  They  were  certainly  buried 
both  ways  at  the  same  time,  for  burnt  and  unburnt  bodies  had  been  found  in  close 
proximity.  Nor  could  he  say,  that  people  of  a  uniform  condition  were  buried  unburnt 
or  burnt,  because  they  had  found  in  the  most  important  part  of  the  mound  in  some  cases 
a  burnt  body,  while  those  round  it  were  unburnt.  In  some  places  a  man  was  found 
burnt,  and  a  woman  unburnt,  and  in  others  the  reverse  was  the  case  ;  so  that  they  could 
not  say  it  appertained  either  to  sex  or  condition,  and  it  certainly  did  not  belong  to  any 
different  period  of  time.  He  took  the  unburnt  burial  to  be  the  primary  method  of 
sepulture  in  the  rudest  state  of  society,  for  a  body  would  be  merely  put  into  the  grave.  In 
all  cases  the  bodies  were  buried  in  a  contracted  form,  the  knees  being  drawn  up  to  the 
head,  the  hands  disposed  of  in  various  ways,  sometimes  drawn  up  to  the  head, 
sometimes  crossed  over  the  chest,  sometimes  down  by  the  side,  and  the  heads 
pointing  to  all  points  of  the  compass.  In  the  same  barrow  they  would  find  the  heads 
pointing  in  all  directions.  Some  of  the  bodies  seemed  to  have  been  buried  in  their 
clothes,  but  clothes  were  so  perishable,  that  they  could  not  expect  to  find  many  remains 
of  them.  Still  there  were  some  traces  of  clothes  to  be  found.  In  one  barrow,  in  which 
the  body  was  enclosed  in  a  cist  made  by  four  stones  with  a  cover  stone,  he  found  re¬ 
mains  of  leather,  which  showed  some  remains  of  a  seam,  which  had  been  very  beautifully 
sewn.  The  stitch  was  peculiar,  and  the  seam  formed  apparently  a  kind  of  central  band 
down  the  garment.  He  had  also  known  indications  of  woollen  fabric  in  barrows.  In 
one  case  he  found  a  body  buried  in  an  oak  tree,  split  and  hollowed,  but  unfortunately 
it  had  been  broken  into  by  a  workman  and  much  injured  by  wet.  On  this  body  he 
found  signs  of  a  fabric,  very  nicely  woven  indeed,  and  in  some  cases  he  had  been  able  to 
trace  the  pattern  of  the  cloth.  He  had  also  found  buttons  of  jet,  and  bone  pins  were 
frequently  found  at  the  neck  of  the  skeletons,  apparently  the  fastening  of  the  dress. 
He  found  five  or  six  jet  buttons  and  one  stone  button  upon  the  chest  of  a  young 
man,  apparently  about  two  or  three  and  twenty,  who  held  in  his  right  hand  a  dagger 
made  of  bronze,  the  handle,  which  was  of  horn,  being  fastened  by  rivets ;  his  hand  was 
over  his  chest ;  and  when  the  bones  of  the  hand  were  removed,  the  rivets  were  found 
within  them,  and  the  dagger  was  pointing  to  the  chin.  Upon  the  dagger  blade  was  a 
flint  knife,  showing  that  both  metal  and  stone  were  used  together,  and  below  it  was  a 
little  bronze  drill.  Laid  at  his  head  was  a  bronze  axe  of  very  remarkable  form,  about 
five  inches  long  ;  and  the  handle  could  be  traced  quite  distinctly,  as  there  was  a  line  of 
dark  stain  running  down  the  grave,  which  was  filled  with  chalk,  and  they  could  see  the 
change  of  colour  quite  distinctly.  This  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  he 
had  ever  made.  Stone  axes  were  sometimes  found,  but  they  were  very  rare.  In  one 
case  he  found  the  body  of  a  man  and  of  a  woman  in  the  same  barrow.  They  were  close 
together,  and  there  was  a  little  passage  between  the  two  graves.  This  induced  him  to 
think  that  the  bodies  were  those  of  man  and  wife.  In  this  instance  the  man  had  a 
perforated  stone  axe  buried  with  him,  and  the  woman  a  pair  of  bronze  ear-rings ;  but 
such  were  rarely  found.  Though  sometimes  they  found  people  buried  with  their  imple¬ 
ments,  their  arms,  or  their  ornaments,  in  eight  cases  out  of  ten  nothing  whatever  was 
found  except  vessels  of  earthenware,  which  had  been  conjectured  to  have  contained  food ; 
as  it  was  known  that  the  North  American  Indians  were  in  the  habit  of  providing  the 
dead  with  provisions  to  help  them  on  their  journey  to  another  world,  ancl  these  vessels 
of  pottery  wereburiedin  a  similar  way,  but  of  course  nothing  had  ever  been  foundin  them. 
With  both  burnt  and  unburnt  bodies  they  found  exactly  the  same  things.  The  burnt 
body,  he  believed,  was  put  upon  the  funeral  pile  exactly  as  the  unburnt  body  was  put 
into  the  grave.  Usually  the  bones  were  so  much  consumed,  that  they  could  be  gathered 
into  a  very  small  space.  Sometimes  they  were  put  in  a  round  hole,  sometimes  on  the 
surface,  but  more  usually  enclosed  in  a  large  vessel  or  urn.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
urns  was  generally  of  a  simple  but  very  striking  character,  such  as  could  have  been 
formed  by  materials  ready  at  hand.  Some  bore  a  combination  of  lines  impressed  upon 
the  clay  when  it  was  wet,  usually  by  twisted  thongs,  in  herring-bone  fashion,  in  triangles, 
in  lozenge  shapes,  and  various  other  patterns  of  a  like  kind.  Those  that  contained  burnt 
bodies  had  their  ornamentation  confined  to  the  rim  of  the  urn,  which  generally  over¬ 
hung  the  rest.  They  were  contracted  at  the  mouth,  swelled  in  the  middle,  and  fell  away 
again  at  the  base.  Of  this  class  was  the  one  found  here.  The  pottery  was  so  badly  burnt 
as  to  be  called  sun-burnt,  but  it  was  actually  burnt  by  fire,  though  not  very  well,  and 
almost  always  contained  broken  pieces  of  stone  to  make  the  clay  cohere.  With  regard 
to  the  period  to  be  assigned  to  these  burials,  he  was  opposed  to  the  theory  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Wright,  which  was,  that  they  belonged  to  a  period  subsequent  to  the  Homan 
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invasion,  and  that  they  were  thrown  up  by  the  Anglian  population — the  Saxons,  or  as  in 
Kent,  the  J utish  people.  It  seemed  to  him  (Canon  Greenwell)  extraordinary,  that  a 
gentleman  like  Mr.  Wright  should  hold  such  a  theory.  If  it  were  true,  then  we  found 
no  burial  remains  of  those  who  lived  before  the  Romans  ;  and  that  the  whole  country 
could  have  been  studded  with  barrows  which  belonged  to  a  time  so  short  as  that  be¬ 
tween  the  leaving  of  the  Romans  and  the  Christianising  of  England  by  St.  Augustine, 
seemed  monstrous.  He  (Canon  Greenwell)  thought  they  might  certainly  be  attributed 
to  a  time  previous  to  the  Roman  occupation  of  England,  because  the  Romans — or, 
rather,  the  soldiers  of  all  countries  which  composed  the  Roman  army,  occupied  the 
country  such  a  length  of  time  that  it  became  completely  Romanised  and  spoke  their 
language.  The  early  British  were  a  race  capable  of  improvement,  and  would  readily  be 
influenced  by  the  civilisation  of  the  Romans,  and  adopt  their  implements.  If,  then, 
these  were  their  burial  places,  they  might  expect  to  find  something  that  betokened 
Roman  handiwork,  but  there  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  The  mounds  at  Rougham  were 
Roman,  but  they  might  have  belonged  to  Romanised  Britons  after  all.  But  he  was 
speaking  of  tumuli,  of  which  this  at  Ampton  was  a  specimen.  In  none  of  them  had 
anything  been  found  that  showed  a  trace  of  the  Roman  era.  The  pottery  was  perfectly 
distinct  from  the  Roman,  and  so  were  the  weapons.  The  Romans  had  iron  weapons 
many  centuries  before  they  came  here,  whereas  the  weapons  found  were  all  made  of 
bronze.  The  Roman  were  as  different  to  the  British  weapons  as  those  of  England  are 
to  the  Eee  Jee  Islanders.  Ctesar  said  he  found  the  British  using  iron  when  he  came, 
and  they  could  not  have  come  into  use  in  a  few  years,  so  they  might  put  the  date  back 
to  300  or  400  B.C.  But  in  a  great  number  of  these  barrows  they  did  not  find  even  bronze, 
but  only  stone,  which  showed  at  any  rate  that  bronze  was  uncommon.  That  took  them 
back  to  a  very  early  time  indeed,  say  1000  years  before  the  iron  age,  which  would  be 
1,300  or  1,500  B.C.,  so  that  the  barrows  were  probably  from  2,500  to  4,000  years  old  ; 
though  this  was  all  conjecture  and  they  might  be  a  very  great  deal  older,  and  possibly 
were,  but  it  was  somewhere  near  right.  The  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  concluded  his  most 
interesting  discourse  by  apologising  for  the  length  to  which  it  had  attained,  and  thanked 
his  hearers  for  the  attention  and  interest  they  had  shown. 

In  answer  to  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hervey,  Canon  Greenwell  said  there  was  no 
visible  difference  between  Roman  and  British  barrows  ;  and  he  should  have  said,  that 
Rougham  was  British,  judging  from  its  exterior. 

The  Ven.  Archdeacon  Hervey  then  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  learned  Canon 
for  the  immense  mass  of  interesting  information  which  he  had  given  them,  and  remarked 
that  they  felt  quite  like  early  Britons  sitting  as  they  did  in  a  circle  sub  dio. 

Canon  Greenwell  having  responded,  the  meeting  adjourned  to  the  scene  of  operation, 
and  after  spending  a  little  time  there,  returned  home  much  gratified  with  their  visit. 


GENERAL  MEETING  AND  EXCURSION — BURES,  JULY  14,  1868. 

The  members  met  under  the  presidency  of  the  Ven.  Lord  Arthur  Hervey, 
at  the  Church,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  Arthur 
Hanbury,  who  had  most  kindly  arranged  for  the  visit.  Attention  was  at 
once  directed  to  the  beautiful  North  Porch,  a  fine  specimen  of  carved  wood¬ 
work  of  the  14th  century. 

Within  the  Church,  Richard  Almack,  Esq.,  lucidly  explained  the  principal 
objects  of  interest,  including  the  monuments  to  the  Waldegrave  and  De  Bures 
families,  and  the  font,  with  its  many  shields,  displaying  the  connections  of 
the  first-named  family  with  those  of  the  De  Bures,  Mortimers,  and  De  Veres  ; 
date,  circa  1400. 

The  tomb  bearing  the  cross-legged  effigy  of  a  Knight  in  painted  oak,  and 
believed  to  be  that  of  Sir  J.  Cornard,  a  worthy  who  died  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  III.,  and  who  is  said  to  have  sold  the  farm  known  as  the  Cornhall 
for  a  groat,  and  now  represented  by  the  De  Grey  family,  also  shared  the 
attention  of  the  visitors. 

The  next  point  of  attraction  was  an  ancient  Chapel  in  the  early  English 
style,  once  the  pride  and  care  of  the  Waldegraves,  but  now  desecrated  to 
secular  uses,  and  known  as  the  Chapel  Barn.  Considering  the  use  to  which 
it  is  now  put,  it  is  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation,  and  on  the  walls  may  still 
be  seen  the  ancient  stencilling,  in  imitation  of  marble  blocks,  and  two  or  three 
consecration  crosses. 
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Smallbridge,  once  the  mansion  of  the  Wal degraves,  now  a  farm  house,  was 
next  visited,  where  the  Society  was  welcomed  by  the  occupier,  Mr.  T.  F. 
Hawkins ;  and  the  Rev.  C.  Badham  sketched  the  history  of  the  Waldegrave 
family  in  a  paper  he  had  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

At  Wiston  the  party  visited  the  Church,  an  early  Norman  structure,  and 
one  of  the  few  in  the  county  retaining  nearly  then’  original  character. 

Much  interest  was  exhibited  in  the  examination  of  the  apse  lately  rebuilt 
upon  ancient  foundations,  the  double  arch  of  the  nave,  and  the  south  door¬ 
way — a  grand  specimen  of  Norman  stonework,  with  enriched  shafts,  and  its 
tympanum  filled  with  lines  of  zigzag  ornaments,  &c.  The  Yicar  had  kindly 
prepared  a  paper,  but  unfortunately  illness  prevented  him  from  reading  it 
himself. 

The  Rev.  C.  Torlesse  then  took  charge  of  the  party,  and  led  the  way  to 
Stoke.  A  dusty  drive  of  four  miles  brought  the  members  under  the  shade  of 
the  noble  oaks  surrounding  Tendring  Hall,  once  the  property  of  the  princely 
Howards.  In  the  Hall  gardens  fruit,  wine,  and  other  refreshments  were 
thoughtfully  provided,  and  were  heartily  welcomed  by  the  now  travel-worn 
Archaeologists. 

The  Church  of  Stoke-by-Nayland,  a  fine  structure,  which  has  recently  been 
judiciously  restored  at  the  expense  of  the  Rowley  family,  was  reached  by  a 
walk  through  the  Hall  Gardens,  and  a  pleasant  and  instructive  half-hour  was 
spent.  Here  are  several  handsome  monuments,  belonging  to  the  Mannock, 
Rowley,  and  other  families,  one  of  which,  to  the  memory  of  Anna,  Baroness 
of  Windsor,  bears  a  recumbent  effigy.  The  Church  was  once  rich  in  brasses. 
Here  remain  the  matrices  of  two  cross-legged  figures,  of  which  one  was  that 
of  Sir  John  de  Peyton.  The  perfect  brass  of  the  first  wife  of  John  Howard, 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  who  fell  in  the  fight  of  Bosworth  Field,  caused  some  dis¬ 
cussion  amongst  the  members  present,  who  make  this  portion  of  Archaeology 
their  study. 

Of  the  Church  itself  the  principal  feature  is  the  Tower,  which  is  100  feet 
high,  and  one  of  the  finest  in  the  county.  In  it,  the  west  doorway,  with  its 
crocketed  ogee  canopy  and  pinnacles,  is  a  good  specimen  of  architectural 
ornamentation  of  the  period. 

A  paper  upon  the  Church  was  read  by  the  Rev.  C.  Torlesse,  and  supple¬ 
mented  by  a  welcome  cup  of  coffee  in  the  shade  of  the  Vicarage  grounds; 
after  which  the  members  returned  to  Bures  to  dinner. 


Haddiscoe,  September  16th,  1868. 

This  was  an  excursion  in  conjunction  with  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich 
Archaeological  Society,  and  the  members  met  at  Haddiscoe  Station  at  a 
quarter-past  ten,  where  omnibuses  and  carriages  were  in  attendance  to 
convey  the  party,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  R.  M.  Phipson,  of  Norwich, 
to  the  following  places  and  churches,  viz.  : — Haddiscoe,  Haddiscoe  Thorpe 
Toft  Monks,  Fritton  Decoy,  Herringfleet,  Blundeston,  Flixton  Ruin,  and 
Oulton. 

Haddiscoe  Church,  the  first  on  the  programme,  is  remarkable  for  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  construction  of  its  round  tower,  the  windows  of  which 
are  very  singular.  The  church  itself  stands  well,  and  commands  a  very  fine 
view  of  upland  country,  as  well  as  of  the  marshes.  The  visitors  having 
assembled  in  the  interior,  Mr.  Phipson  proceeded  to  make  some  remarks  on 
the  antiquities  and  most  interesting  features  of  the  church.  He  stated  that 
the  parish  once  belonged  to  Archbishop  Stigand,  who  held  it  in  the  time  of 
Edward  the  Confessor.  Afterwards  it  was  seized  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  gave  it  to  his  butler.  Eventually  it  fell,  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  Seventh, 
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into  the  hands  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge,  in  whoso  gift  it  still  remains. 
The  church  comprises  nave  with  clerestory,  chancel,  north  aisle,  south  porch, 
and  round  tower. 

A  great  many  ideas  have  been  broached  to  account  for  the  origin  of  these 
round  towers.  Some  suppose  them  to  have  been  built  by  the  Danes,  others 
by  the  Saxons.  Mr.  Phipson  thought  that  their  real  origin  was  the  absence 
of  freestone  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  fact  that  flint  rubble  could  be 
easier  worked  in  this  way  than  any  other. 

The  total  number  of  round  towered  churches  in  England  is  one  hundred 
and  seventy-five.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  are 
found  in  Norfolk,  forty  in  Suffolk,  and  ten  in  other  counties. 

The  chief  peculiarity  about  the  Haddiscoe  tower  is  its  tapering  character 
from  the  bottom  to  the  top.  The  battlementcd  structure  of  the  latter,  as  is 
frequently  the  case,  is  of  later  date  than  the  rest.  The  tower  also  contains 
belfry  windows  of  early  Norman  work.  Very  probable  it  is  due  to  the  years 
1070  or  1080.  Among  other  peculiarities  to  which  attention  was  drawn  wero 
some  fine  wrought  iron  Norman  work,  of  the  same  age  as  the  church,  still  to 
be  seen  on  the  door.  In  the  porch,  immediately  over  the  doorway,  is  a  sitting 
figure,  which  Mr.  Dawson  Turner,  of  Yarmouth,  had  stated  was  the  oldest 
piece  of  sculpture  in  England.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Phipson,  the  figure 
represented  a  bishop  in  the  act  of  pronouncing  his  benediction.  This  piece 
of  sculpture  has  been  repeatedly  figured  by  Cotman  and  other  East 
Anglian  artists.  Within  the  church,  in  the  east  corner  of  the  aisle,  there  are 
remains  of  a  chapel  formerly  dedicated  to  St.  John.  The  font  is  perpendicular 
work,  about  the  date  1400  a.d.  Its  octagonal  sides  are  occupied  with  the 
emblems  of  the  four  evangelists,  and  by  angels  playing  on  different  kinds  of 
instruments.  In  one  of  the  pillars  to  be  seen  is  a  double  niche,  once 
belonging  to  a  small  shrine.  The  remaining  monuments  in  the  church  are 
but  few,  and  of  comparatively  little  importance.  In  the  wall  of  the  church-yard 
fronting  the  road,  is  a  remarkable  inscription,  which  caused  considerable 
attention.  It  is  on  a  mural  slab,  erected  to  the  memory  of  William  Salter, 
who  died  in  1776,  and  was  the  driver  of  one  of  the  early  coaches  or  “  machines,” 
as  they  were  called  in  that  day.  This  epitaph  was  written  by  the  then  rector, 
the  Rev.  —  Lodington,  and  is  so  quaint  that  we  give  it  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  : — 

Here  lies  Will  Salter,  honest  man, 

Deny  it,  Envy,  if  thou  can, 

True  to  his  business  and  his  trust, 

Always  punctual,  always  just. 

His  horses,  could  they  speak,  would  toll 
They  loved  their  good  old  master  well. 

His  uphill  work  is  chiefly  done, 

His  stage  is  ended — race  is  run 
One  journey  is  remaining  still — 

To  climb  up  Zion’s  Holy  Hill. 

And  now  his  faults  are  all  forgiven, 

Elijah-like  he  drives  to  heaven, 

Takes  the  reward  of  all  his  pains, 

And  leaves  to  other  hands  his  reins. 

The  above  church  contained  far  more  objects  of  interest  than  any  of  the 
rest,  and,  being  the  first  to  be  visited,  more  time  was  spent  there  than  any¬ 
where  else. 

Haddiscoe  Thorpe,  about  two  miles  distant,  was  the  next  to  be  visited.  The 
church  here  is  small,  and  comprises  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  round 
tower  with  two  bells.  The  chancel  is  only  thirty  years  old,  is  built  of  brick, 
and  is  one  of  the  ugliest  structures  ever  seen.  The  tower  is  pierced  with 
Norman  windows,  and  the  small  doorway  of  the  porch  is  Perpendicular. 
There  is  a  very  old  font  of  Purbeck  marble,  over  which  has  accumulated 
whitewash  of  many  years,  which  Mr.  Phipson  recommended  should  be 
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scraped  off.  The  aumbry  is  double,  and  remarkable  for  the  position  in  which 
it  is  placed.  Remains  of  the  lower  part  of  a  rood  screen  still  exist,  as  well  as 
the  stone  stairs  which  formerly  led  to  the  rood  loft.  The  pulpit  is  of  the 
same  character  as  the  chancel,  although  older.  This  church  is  not  mentioned 
in  Domesday  Book,  but  it  is  probably  of  later  age  than  that  at  Haddiscoe  by 
nearly  a  hundred  years.  The  upper  portion  of  the  round  tower  is  later  still, 
being  very  late  Norman  work,  almost,  if  not  quite,  of  transition  age.  The 
date  of  the  nave  and  tower  varies  from  1180  to  1190  a.d.  Some  indications 
of  a  south  chapel  still  exist.  In  the  churchyard,  great  attention  was  directed 
to  the  remarkable  ages  of  many  of  the  persons  who  are  there  buried. 

Toft  Monks  was  the  next  place  to  be  seen.  The  church  is  remarkable  for 
its  octagonal  tower,  which  is  a  very  rare  specimen  of  its  kind  of  Early 
English  architecture,  of  about  the  thirteenth  century.  It  is  octagonal  from 
top  to  bottom.  The  battlements  are  of  a  later  date.  The  church  itself 
comprises  nave,  chancel,  south  porch,  and  the  tower  above-mentioned,  which 
contains  three  fine  bells.  The  roof  of  the  church  is  of  the  kind  known  as 
“  hammer  headed,”  and  is  supported  by  stone  corbels  embellished  with 
winged  angels.  The  wooden  corbels  in  the  south  porch,  on  which  are 
sculptured  the  King  and  Queen  of  the  period,  attracted  some  attention. 
The  font  is  old,  and  has  the  usual  evangelistic  emblems  on  four  of  its 
octagonal  sides,  the  rest  being  filled  in  with  other  figures,  all  of  them  very 
much  defaced,  probably  during  the  time  of  the  Puritans.  In  the  chancel,  on 
the  north  side,  is  a  beautiful  marble  monument,  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Henry 
Spelman,  dated  1634,  with  a  Latin  inscription.  The  parish  of  Toft  Monks, 
like  that  of  Haddiscoe,  was  originally  held  by  Archbishop  Stigand,  and  was 
also  wrested  from  him  by  William  the  Conqueror  and  given  to  his  butler. 
Like  that,  too,  the  living  is  now  in  the  gift  of  King’s  College,  Cambridge. 
The  church  had  an  earlier  roof,  but  about  the  year  1,400  it  was  taken  oft,  the 
walls  raised,  and  the  present  roof  put  on. 

The  party  now  returned  by  the  way  they  had  come  to  Haddiscoe-station, 
and,  crossing  the  bridge,  paid  a  flying  visit  to  St.  Olave’s  Priory.  At 
Fritton  Church,  the  next  on  the  programme,  they  were  received  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cubitt.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Edmund,  and  comprises  nave, 
chancel,  and  low  round  tower  with  bells.  On  entering  the  doorway,  the 
visitor’s  attention  is  drawn  to  a  fine  mural  painting  of  St.  Christopher  bearing 
the  infant  Saviour.  A  portion  of  the  head  of  a  similar  picture  was  seen  on 
the  walls  of  Haddiscoe  Church.  The  font  of  Fritton  Church  is  a  fine  modern 
structure,  as  is  also  the  screen.  The  chancel  is  remarkably  well  restored,  and 
in  a  small  niche  in  the  east  window  there  is  a  coloured  glass  picture  of  the 
patron  saint.  The  most  striking  feature,  however,  is  the  curious  little 
Norman  apse — an  architectural  relic  now  very  rare.  All  the  windows  in  the 
chancel  were  originally  Norman,  but  were  subsequently  taken  out  and 
replaced  by  square-headed  decorated  windows.  The  poor-box  is  of  ancient 
date,  and  is  a  good  piece  of  wood-carving.  In  times  gone  by  smugglers  used 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chancel  between  the  thatch  and  roof,  for  the  purpose 
of  stowing  away  their  contraband  goods. 

After  the  visitors  had  partaken  of  Mr.  Cubitt’s  kind  hospitality  here,  and 
admired  the  beautiful  Fritton  Decoy  and  grounds,  the  party  proceeded  to 
Herringfleet.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret.  The  tower  is  round, 
and  has  two  bells,  said  to  have  some  remarkable  inscriptions.  One  or  two  of 
the  younger  members  made  vain  attempts  to  explore  these  upper  regions,  but 
had  to  give  up  and  retire  covered  with  cobwebs  and  dust.  The  roof  is  thatched, 
and  inside  the  porch  is  a  very  fine  late  Norman  doorway.  The  porch  itself  is 
of  much  later  age  than  this.  The  east  window,  although  of  a  patchwork 
character,  is  very  fine,  and  was  much  admired.  It  is  composed  of  stained 
glass,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  of  Dutch  origin.  The  chancel  is  very 
spacious,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  splayed  windows  on  the  left-hand  side. 
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The  walls  are  covered  with  the  marble  tablets  of  the  Leathes  family.  The 
upper  portion  of  the  rood  screen  has  been  worked  into  the  organ-loft. 

Blundeston  was  the  next  church  to  be  examined,  but  a  detour  was  made  to 
Somerleyton  Church,  where  the  fine  screen  preserved  from  the  old  church 
created  some  interest.  At  Blundestone,  another  round-towered  church  was 
seen,  and  the  most  noticeable  feature  about  it  is  the  great  width  of  the  nave. 
It  is  probably  of  the  date  of  Edward  II.  The  original  east  window  has  been 
taken  out  at  some  time  or  another,  and  placed  at  the  west  end.  The  door¬ 
way  is  decorated  gothic,  but  the  bases  of  the  pillars  were  formerly  the  caps 
to  Norman  columns.  There  is  a  fine  decorated  ‘screen,  the  upper  part  of 
which  has  been  restored.  The  lower  portion  contains  figures  of  the  saints, 
much  defaced  and  scratched.  The  restoration  of  this  church,  which  is  very 
effectual,  and  a  model  of  what  can  be  done  in  this  respect  when  superintended 
by  good  taste,  was  only  completed  last  year.  The  carved  modern  wood  work 
is  remarkably  well  executed.  Before  leaving  Blundestone,  Mr.  Phipson 
remarked  that  they  had  seen  many  round  towers  that  day,  but  they  were  not 
all  of  the  same  age.  Mr.  Roberts  had  declared  his  belief  that  all  of  them 
had  been  built  within  twenty  years  of  each  other,  but  he  thought  that  a 
hundred  would  be  nearer  to  the  mark. 

Flixton  Ruin  was  the  next  locality,  where  the  Rev.  John  Gunn  should 
have  read  a  paper  ;  but  owing,  he  said,  to  the  fact  that  fifteen  years  had 
elapsed  since  he  visited  it,  he  was  hardly  prepared  to  trust  to  his  memory.  He 
thought  that  there  were  evidences  of  great  antiquity  in  this  ruined  church, 
and  that  it  was  probably  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  St.  Felix,  the  first 
bishop  of  East  Anglia,  who  lived  in  this  locality.  He  further  expressed  his 
opinion  that  the  church  in  question  might  have  been  raised  to  the  bishop’s 
memory.  The  “  herringbone  ”  courses  embedded  in  the  stonework  were 
indicative  of  antiquity,  and  the  tiles  might  possibly  be  Roman. 

Mr.  Phipson  stated  that  as  late  as  Henry  Vffl’s  time  there  was  an 
indenture  that  the  parson  should  keep  the  church  in  repair.  The  same  sort 
of  tiles  were  to  be  seen  in  Oulton  Church.  In  the  record-room  of  the  Bishop 
of  Norwich  there  was  a  deed  which  stated  that  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  were  only  two  inhabitants  in  the  parish,  a  fanner  and  a  shepherd.  It 
complained  that  the  chancel  was  then  in  a  state  of  disrepair.  This  church 
is  not  mentioned  in  Domesday  Book,  and  the  first  notice  of  it  is  in  the 
fourteenth  century. 

Pin-holes  that  were  found  in  some  of  the  tiles,  and  the  condition  of  the 
mortar,  led  the  greater  part  of  the  visitors  to  conclude  that  the  antiquity  of 
the  ruin  was  not  so  great  as  had  been  supposed. 

As  Oulton  Church  was  last  on  the  programme,  the  members  adjourned 
thither  to  make  a  hasty  examination.  This  building  is  cruciform  in  its 
structure,  and  has  a  low  square  tower.  The  chancel  has  Decorated  windows, 
those  in  the  nave  being  Perpendicular.  The  tower  is  a  transition  from 
Norman  to  Early  English.  Inside  there  were  formerly  brasses  of  great 
value  on  account  of  their  antiquity  (1310),  but  these  were  stolen  several 
years  ago. 

Darkness  had  now  begun  to  set  in,  so  as  to  render  further  investigation 
impossible.  The  excursion  was  therefore  brought  to  a  conclusion,  and  the 
visitors  returned  to  Lowestoft. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  the  following  interesting  antiquities  were 
exhibited,  viz  : — 

A  well  preserved  Roman  skillet  of  bronze,  bearing  the  maker’s  name  upon  the  handle, 
and  found  upon  the  Herringfleet  estate.  Major  Leathes. 

The  seal  of  Lothingland  Hundred.  Mr.  R.  Fitch. 

Three  fine  British  leaf-shaped  swords  of  bronze,  recently  obtained  from  the  bottom 
of  Sahara  Mere.  Rev.  Mr.  Grigson. 
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TIIE  MEETING  OF  THE  ROYAL  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE  OF  GREAT 
BRITAIN  AND  IRELAND  FOR  1869. 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Suffolk  Institute,  held  at  the  Guildhall, 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  Dec.  4th,  1868,  the  "Venerable  Lord  Arthur  Hervey 
presiding,  letters  from  Albert  Way,  Esq.,  one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  were  read, 
announcing  that  the  Council  had  determined  to  hold  the  Annual  Meeting 
for  1869,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ;  also  that  the  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of 
Bristol  had  been  elected  the  President  of  the  Meeting. 

It  was  resolved,  that  in  order  to  carry  out  the  necessary  local  arrangements 
two  Committees  be  appointed. 

“I. — The  Local  Committee  to  be  formed  and  presided  over  by  the  Mayor 
of  Bury,  upon  which  would  devolve  the  duty  of  making  the  general  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  reception  of  the  Institute.” 

“  II. — The  Local  Archaeological  Committee  to  consist  of  the  Members  of 
the  Council  of  the  Suffolk  Institute,  with  the  Mayor  of  Bury  and  the  Mayor 
of  Ipswich  added  ex-officio.” 

Considerable  progress  was  made  in  sketching  out  a  programme  of  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  a  full  account  of  which  we  hope  to  supply  in  our  next  number. 

At  this  Meeting  a  sub-committee  was  named  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
collection  of  Portraits  of  Suffolk  Worthies,  to  be  exhibited  in  the  temporary 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Institute.  To  a  second  sub-committee  was  entrusted 
the  charge  of  continuing  the  examination  of  our  Abbey  ruins,  commenced 
some  years  ago. 

With  regard  to  the  exhibition  of  Suffolk  Worthies,  an  opinion 
was  expressed  that  many  rare  Prints  and  Portraits  of  the  utmost 
value  as  illustrating  our  County’s  History,  are  stowed  away  out  of  sight 
and  out  of  mind,  uncared  for  and  unvalued.  Our  Subscribers  will  be  greatly 
aiding  this  important  branch  of  local  Archaeology,  if  they  will  send  any  notes 
or  information  they  may  possesss,  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bennet,  of  Cheveley, 
Newmarket ;  who,  with  Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  and  Richard  Almack, 
Esq.,  F.R.S.,  have  kindly  undertaken  the  work. 


Mmnt  presentations  anti  Muttons  to  tije  Jftttseunt 

anti  Utiirarg. 


By  H.  A.  Bartlett,  Esq.,  through  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw.  Three  spear-shaped  flint 
implements,  from  the  gravel  of  Red  Hill,  Thetford. 

By  Philip  Bennett,  Esq.  A  glass  case,  enclosing  a  model  by  Prof.  Henslow,  of  the 
brick  tomb  discovered  in  one  of  the  smaller  tumuli  at  Eastlow  Hill,  Rougham,  with 
the  following  objects,  &c. ,  found  therein,  arranged  as  seen  when  the  tomb  was  first 
opened  : — 

A  globular  ossorium  of  pale  green  glass,  with  two  broad  reeded  handles,  and  an 
eared  mouth ;  11  inches  high,  by  9  inches  in  diameter — (restored). 

A  lachrymatory  of  green  glass,  with  neck  and  flattened  body,  or  foot ;  three  inches 
high. 

A  Second  Brass  Coin,  corroded  throughout ;  found  with  the  above  and  the  burnt 
bones  in  the  ossorium. 

Two  small,  and  nearly  plain,  Jars  of  black  pottery,  3  inches  high,  and  considered 
by  Prof.  Henslow  to  have  been  originally  ornamented  with  red  paint  and  gilding. 

A  large  spherical  vase  of  grey  earth,  10  inches  high,  with  a  handle. 

A  smaller  ditto  of  the  same  form,  6  inches  high. 

Two  Paterae  of  Samian  ware,  7  inches  in  diameter,  bearingthe  names  of  MICCIO.E, 
and  ALIVS  \,  or  ALB  VS  A. 

Two  Simpula  ditto,  7  inches  in  diameter  and  2i  inches  deep ;  Potters’  marks— 
ALBVCI,  and  ILLIOMRIN. 
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An  Iron  lamp,  5  inches  long,  with  a  curved  handle,  and  containing  the  remains  of 
the  wick.  To  the  handle  is  attached  a  short  rod  of  iron,  which  haugs  vertically 
from  a  longer  rod,  which  was  driven  horizontally  into  the  brickwork  of  the  tomb. 

Two  fragments  of  iron,  31,  inches  long,  slightly  curved  and  ornamented  ;  probably 
the  handles  of  a  small  wooden  casket,  traces  of  which  were  found  in  the  E.  corner. 

Sundry  fragments  of  unburnt  bone,  and  a  portion  of  a  cylinder  of  bone.  The  bones 
are  coated  with  minute  particles  of  Gold. 

By  Rev.  Wm.  Cooke.  Two  full-sized  photographs  of  an  ancient  Burse,  or  corporas 
case,  from  Hessett  Church. 

By  the  late  Mr.  Skepper.  AMnmmyCat,  and  15  Mummy  Crocodiles ;  Thebes.  Alarge 
piece  of  Mummy  cloth,  some  blue  bugle  beads,  and  a  wing-shaped  amulet ;  Thebes. 
Two  small  plain  Jar.-,,  containing  'Wheat  and  Fruit ;  Thebes.  A  terra-cotta  Lamp,  of 
the  Christian  period.  Four  Modern  Egyptian  water-bottles,  and  some  other  fictilia. 
An  inscribed  Stone. 

By  Rev.  Robert  Gwilt.  A  large  globula  urn  of  yellow  clay,  found  in  Icklingham 
All  Saints’  churchyard.  A  portion  of  a  Saxon  urn  ;  and  some  bronze  relics  from 
Mitchell’s  Hill,  Icklingham. 

By  Sir  Edward  R.  Gage,  Bart.  A  collection  of  dried  plants,  chiefly  Italian,  mounted 
and  named.  A  Cabinet,  containing  a  collection  of  Lichens.  A  collection  of  Coleoptera 
and  Lepidoptera  ;  chiefly  continental. 

By  purchase.  Four  encaustic  Tiles,  from  the  old  floor  of  the  chancel  of  Timworth 
Church.  A  brass  hilt  and  guard  of  a  Rapier,  found  at  Barton  Mills.  A  massive 
Saurian  bone,  and  some  specimens  of  Gryphaea,  from  the  Boulder  clay — Ingham  cutting. 
Three  carved  war  clubs,  of  Iron-wood  Fiji.  A  mounted  Stone  hatchet,  or  adze  ;  New 
Caledonia. 

Some  rude  flint  flakes,  from  the  bowl-shaped  pits  at  Grimes  Graves,  Weeting,  dug 
out  on  the  occasion  of  the  visit  of  the  Institute,  in  September,  1866. 


By  Prof.  Churchill  Babington,  B.D.  An  Illustrated  History  of  Ireland,  with 
wood-cuts  of  antiquities,  &c.,  by  H.  Doyle  :  London,  1868.  The  Funeral  Oration  of 
Hyperides  over  Lestlienes  and  his  comrades  in  the  Samian  war,  with  facsimile  of  the 
papyrus;  1858,  Cambridge:  Edited  by  C.  Babington,  B  D.  The  Oration  of  Hyperides 
for  Locophron,  and  for  Euxercippus,  with  facsimile  of  the  papyrus  ;  Cambridge,  1853. 
The  fragments  of  the  Oration  of  Hyperides  against  Demosthenes,  with  a  facsimile ; 
Cambridge,  1850.  An  introductory  Lecture  on  Archoeology,  delivered  before  the 
Uniuersity  of  Cambridge,  1865,  by  Churchill  Babington,  B.D.,  Disney  Professor  of 
Archaeology.  Catalogue  of  a  Selection  from  Col.  Leakes  Greek  Coins,  2  vols.  ; 
Professor  Churchill  Babington. 

Presented  by  the  Authors: — 

Three  addresses,  to  the  Members  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire,  by  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

A  paper  read  before  the  above  Society  on  the  Preparation  of  the  County  of 
Kent  to  resist  the  Spanish  Armada,  by  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

On  the  Ancestry  of  Mary  Oliver,  wife  of  Samuei  Appleton,  of  Ipswich,  who 
lived  1640  to  1698,  by  W.  S.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Boston. 

The  Memorials  of  the  Cranes  of  Chilton,  by  W.  S.  Appleton,  Esq.  Boston. 

Ancient  Meols,  or  some  account  of  the  Antiquities  found  near  Dove  Point,  on  the 
sea  coast  of  Cheshire,  by  Rev.  A.  Hume,  F.S.A. 

A  Lecture  on  Book  Hunting,  under  Edward  III,  founded  on  the  Life  of  Richard 
de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  first  English  Philobolist,  by  W.  Sidney 
Gibson,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

The  Coinage  of  Suffolk,  by  Charles  Golding,  Esq. ,  Member  of  the  Numismatic 
Society  of  London. 

On  the  Discoveries  of  Flint  implements  in  France  and  England,  by  W. 
Whincopp,  Esq. 

Proceedings  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  1866-7,  R.  C.  Whinthrop, 
Esq. 

Winthrop’s  addresses  and  speeches  from  1852-67,  R.  C.  Winthrop,  Esq. 

Guide  to  the  Ancient  Borough  of  Thetford,  1868,  by  Mr.  A.  L.  Hunt. 

By  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  London.  Archasologia  ;  Vol.  40,  part  1. 

By  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society.  Parts  7  and  8,  Vol.  3,  of 
their  Transactions. 

By  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society.  Proceedings  part  2.  Vol.  7. 

By  the  Cambridge  Antiquarian  Society;  Communications,  No.  2,  VoL  3.  Octavo 
publications. 

“  No.  8.  The  Correspondence  of  Richard  Porson,  M.  A.” 

“No.  9.  The  History  of  the  Queen’s  College.” 
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By  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society.  Proceedings 
Yol.  13. 

By  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society.  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  6. 

By  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.  Nos.  54  and  55  of  their  Transactions. 

By  the  Historical  and  Archaeological  Association  of  Ireland.  Quarterly  J oumal, 
Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 

By  purchase,  the  Norfolk  Topographer’s  Manual,  Woodward.  Reformation 
Gleanings,  Gorham.  Camdens  Britannia,  Gough.  History  of  Suffolk,  VoL  2,  Suck¬ 
ling.  History  of  Thetford,  Martin,  with  M.  S.  S.  notes,  and  inserted  memoranda  in  the 
handwriting  of  the  author. 


Examination  of  j^uffoltt  Eumtili. 


THE  SEVEN  HILLS,  AMPTON. 

The  group  of  circular  tumuli  known  as  the  Seven  Hills,  are  situated  on 
either  side  of  the  high  road  between  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  and  Thetford,  and  at 
about  six  miles  from  the  first  named  town.  Of  the  four  that  originally  stood 
to  the  West  of  the  road,  but  little  trace  now  remains,  as  they  were  partially 
levelled  some  forty-five  yeais  ago,  when  the  heath  was  enclosed,  and  have 
been  further  reduced  by  the  plough.  As  may  be  imagined  little  notice  was 
taken  of  their  contents  at  the  time  of  removal,  though  an  old  laborer  who 
•assisted  to  cart  away  the  soil  from  them,  to  fill  up  a  disused  chalk  pit, 
remembers  an  urn  of  dark  earth  filled  with  bones  being  found  ;  a  discovery 
sufficient,  had  it  been  known,  to  have  dissipated  the  idea  entertained,  and 
handed  down  to  us  by  intelligent  local  antiquaries — that  the  mounds  marked 
the  resting  place  of  the  slain  at  the  battle  of  Fornham. 

The  remaining  tumuli  situated  on  the  East  side  of  the  road,  and  within 
the  parish  of  Ampton,  owe  their  preservation  probably  to  the  paucity  of  the 
soil,  and  to  the  fact  that  a  plantation  of  oaks  and  larch  have  grown  up  around 
them,  while  they  themselves  are  crowned  by  some  fine  old  Scotch  firs. 

The  most  eastern  barrow  of  the  group  in  the  plantation  had  been  very 
slightly  trenched  into  recently  by  some  friends  of  the  owner  of  the  estate, 
Hunter  Rodwell,  Esq.,  of  Ampton  Hall,  but  without  any  result. 

On  Tuesday,  May  26th,  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  selecting  the  tumulus 
nearest  the  road,  and  the  most  northern  of  the  group  last  described,  began 
its  examination  by  driving  a  series  of  broad  trenches  from  its  circumference 
to  centre,  and  down  to  the  level  of  the  surrounding  ground,  a  mode  of 
procedure  rather  unusual  with  the  reverend  explorer,  who  adopted  it  in  this 
instance  to  avoid  injuring  the  growing  trees  upon  the  mound. 

The  result  of  the  exploration  is  best  told  from  the  notes  made  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  as  the  work  went  on.  The  barrow  was  82  feet  in  diameter,  and 
8ft.  8in.  high,  and  found  to  be  composed  chiefly  of  sand.  At  a  spot  30  feet 
south  by  east  from  its  centre,  in  a  hollow  15  inchas  in  diameter,  and  1J  feet 
below  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  found  a  burnt  body.  This  had  evidently 
been  burnt  on  the  spot  where  it  was  buried.  Another  hollow  of  the  same 
kind  was  discovered  29  feet  east  by  north  from  the  centre,  a  foot  in  diameter 
and  13  inches  deep,  also  containing  a  burnt  body.  Sixteen  and  a-half  feet 
east,  north  east  of  the  centre  and  one  and  a-half  above  the  natural  surface, 
and  therefore  within  the  material  of  the  mound,  a  third  burnt  body  was 
found.  The  bones  of  the  two  first  bodies  were  very  much  consumed,  but 
those  of  the  third  imperfectly  so.  ■  Higher  again  than  this,  three  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground,  the  workmen  came  upon  an  inverted  urn  con¬ 
taining  a  burnt  body,  at  about  12  and  a-half  feet  east  by  south  of  the  centre 
of  the  tumulus.  The  um  was  about  14  inches  high,  but  unfortunately  it  was 
broken.  Its  ornamentation  was  confined  to  the  upper  portion,  which  was 
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over-hanging  and  consisted  of  an  alternate  series  of  horizontal  and  vertical 
lines  made  by  twisted  thongs  pressed  into  the  clay  while  it  was  yet  soft.  It 
was  of  very  common  manufacture,  and  was  evidently  of  very  ancient  date. 
A  fifth  body  was  found  12  feet  south  west  by  south  from  the  centre  and 
seven  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground,  which  also  gave  traces  of  having 
been  burnt  upon  the  spot. 

Such  were  the  discoveries  made  to  the  time  of  the  Meeting 
of  the  Suffolk  Institute  being  held  upon  the  ground,  and  referred  to 
in  Canon  Greemvell’s  lecture.  On  Friday  morning,  as  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mound  still  remained  undisturbed,  the  work  of  exploration 
was  resumed,  but  no  further  discovery  was  made  till  near  the  close  of  the 
day,  when  at  a  distance  of  about  15  feet  north  west  by  west  from  the  centre, 
and  just  below  the  surface  of  the  barrow,  which  in  this  quarter  had 
apparently  been  rudely  paved  with  rough  flints,0  was  found  another 
deposit  of  burnt  bones,  to  all  appearances  those  of  a  child,  and  making  the 
sixth  interment  mot  with  in  the  course  of  the  exploration. 

Owing  to  the  trees,  the  whole  of  the  north  side  of  the  barrow,  and  a  part 
of  the  west,  and  south  east  sides,  was  left  unexamined  ;  but  sufficient  had 
been  done  to  show  that  this  tumulus  had  been  a  family  burying  place,  and 
from  the  circumstances  of  the  various  bodies  being  found  at  different  depths, 
that  the  interments  had  taken  place  at  intervals  of  time. 


BARTON  LULL. 

On  June  2nd,  Canon  Greenwell  commenced  the  examination  of  a  barrow 
at  Little  Barton,  near  Mildenhall,  lying  on  the  Southern  slope  of  the  boulder 
clay  which  tops  the  chalk  ridge,  in  company  with  one  other,  another  pair 
presenting  themselves  at  some  200  yards  distance,  on  the  summit  of  the 
ridge.  It  proved  to  be  constructed  of  sand,  a  circle  of  cluncli  some  three 
feet  high  having  been  introduced  a  few  feet  from  the  external  periphery  of 
the  mound.  The  discovered  contents  of  about  two-thirds  of  the  mound 
were — 1st,  one  unburnt  burial,  skull  missing,  lying  on  its  left  side  upon  the 
top  of  the  clunch  circle,  near  the  present  ploughed  surface,  having  the  feet 
so  turned  back  that  the  body  must  have  been  bound  into  its  contracted 
position,  and  the  spine  so  turned  that  the  broad  of  the  back  rested  even,  or 
almost  so,  on  the  clunch.  2nd,  one  burnt  burial,  also  on  the  chalk  circle,  and 
therefore  partly  disturbed  by  the  ploughshare.  3rd,  a  portion  of  the  skull, 
&c.,  of  a  body  buried  in  the  centre  of  the  mound,  and  a  few  portions  of  slack- 
baked  gravelly  pottery.  There  were  also  the  usual  remains  of  charcoal 
scattered  about  the  original  surface  of  the  soil. 

Might  it  not  be  a  possible  suggestion  that  the  burials  upon  the  white  circle 
represented  offerings  to  the  manes  of  him  buried  within  it  ?  In  this  case 
the  absence  of  the  skull  of  the  unburnt  victim  might  point  to  decapitation  as 
the  mode  of  death.  The  head  would  have  protruded  over  the  inner  rim  of 
the  circle,  and  like  that  of  the  central  occupatit  would  have  perished  through 
the  porous  nature  of  the  soil.  J.  D.  Gedge. 


The  high  road  from  Newmarket  to  Norwich  crosses  Barton  Hill,  an 
eminence  over-looking  the  valley  of  the  Larke  and  the  town  of  Mildenhall. 
Near  upon  its  highest  point  are  four  fine  tumuli  ;  two  on  either  side  of  the 
road.  The  most  northern,  of  the  eastern  pair  was  the  one  chosen  for 
examination,  and  the  following  account  taken  from  Cancn  Greenwell’s  own 
notes  will  supplement  our  Local  Secretary’s  kind  communication. 


*  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  mound  large  quantities  of  burned  flints  were  found,  together  with 
some  few  rough  flakes  of  flints,  and  a  portion  of  a  flint  “  scraper.” 
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The  barrow  was  oval  in  form,  and  measured  96  feet  N.  and  S.,  by  78  feet 
E.  and  W. ;  height  at  centre,  3  feet  9  inches.  Its  elongate  form  was  probably 
due  to  the  action  of  the  plough.  Upon  its  surface  lay  a  portion  of  a  human 
thighbone,  and  a  ploughman  remarked  that  he  had  often  turned  out  bones 
while  crossing  the  mound. 

The  examination  was  commenced  upon  the  Eastern  side  of  the  barrow,  and 
its  unusual  structure  soon  perceived.  Within  and  protecting  its  central  part 
was  a  bank  of  Clunch,  or  hard  chalk,  7  feet  thick  and  2  feet  3  inches  high, 
which  inclined  inwards  for  a  distance  of  about  2  feet  6  inches,  gradually 
thinning  ont.  The  diameter  of  the  enclosed  space  was  38  feet. 

At  18  feet  E.  by  S,  of  the  centre,  some  bones  of  a  young  person  were 
found,  viz.  : — a  femur,  pelvic  bones,  ulna,  and  a  rib.  They  were  laid  just 
into  the  clunch,  and  2  feet  above  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground.  Twenty 
feet  S.E.  by  S.  of  centre,  a  body  on  the  left  side,  contracted,  the  head  to  N.E., 
laid  just  into  the  clunch,  and  2  feet  above  surface.  Twenty-one  feet  S.  by  E. 
from  centre,  a  burnt  body  on  the  top  of  the  clunch  ring  ;  it  had  not  been  burnt 
upon  the  spot.  Thirteen  feet  N.N.E.  of  centre,  in  a  hollow,  one  foot  in 
diameter  and  nine  inches  deep,  a  quantity  of  charcoal  and  burnt  flints. 

In  the  centre  of  the  mound,  upon  the  natural  surface,  was  an  unburnt  body, 
contracted,  but  too  much  decayed  to  allow  of  the  direction  of  the  head  and 
the  position  of  the  hands  to  be  ascertained.  In  the  material  of  the  barrow, 
and  near  the  last-mentioned  interment,  were  found  several  pieces  of  plain 
pottery,  some  flint  flakes,  and  three  round  “  scrapers.” 


Notes,  Queries,  ant*  (Cleanings. 


ON  A  GROUND  STONE  IMPLEMENT,  FROM  FLEMPTON,  NEAR  BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S. 

The  following  communication  appeared  in  the  Anthropological  Review  of  July 
last : — 

Early  last  year,  while  searching  for  flint  implements  in  a  gravel  pit  at  Elempton, 
about  five  miles  from  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  I  found  a  celt-shaped  stone,  which  doubtless, 
at  the  present  time,  when  the  ground  stone  axe  found  in  the  gravel  pit  at  Malton  is 
causing  some  little  controversy,  will  interest  those  who  make  archaic  anthropology 
their  especial  study. 

Elempton,  I  should  add,  is  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Larke,  between  Icklingham 
and  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  at  both  of  which  places  flint  implements  have  been  found  in 
the  “  Drift,”  and  the  pit,  in  a  heap  of  gravel  near  some  workings,  in  which  I  found  my 
specimen,  is  upon  the  upper  level  gravel,  which  there  reposes  directly  upon  the  chalk. 
No  flint  implements  have  to  the  present  been  observed,  though  mammalian  remains 
occur  occasionally. 

The  stone  in  question  is  four  inches  and  a-half  in  length,  by  about  three  in  greatest 
breadth,  and  has  a  thickness  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  I  am  at  present  unable  to 
name  the  rock  to  which  it  belongs  ;  it  is  of  a  gritty  nature,  grey  in  colour,  with 
numerous  groups  of  small  black  shining  particles  interspersed.  In  form  it  resembles 
considerably  one  type  of  ground  stone  axe  found  in  Denmark,  having  a  semielliptic  edge 
at  its  broadest  end,  faces  of  equal  convexity,  and  square  converging  sides.  In  fact, 
there  seems  but  little  doubt  that  the  specimen  owes  its  form  partially  to  the  hand  of 
man ;  whether  it  is  merely  a  surface  example  or  came  from  the  undisturbed  gravel 
must  of  course  remain  an  open  question,  though  from  the  situation  in  which  I  found  it, 
its  general  water- worn  appearance,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  deeply  stained  and  incrusted 
with  the  red  soil  of  the  pit,  induce  me  to  believe  that  it  is  of  higher  antiquity  than  the 
“  Neolithic  period,”  and  might  probably  have  formed  a  portion  of  the  true  gravel  bed. 

Inconclusive  as  the  evidence  in  this  and  the  other  two  cases  of  the  reputed  discovery 
of  ground  stone  axes  in  the  gravel  undoubtedly  is,  it  must,  I  think,  cause  us  to  pause 
before  we  accept  the  proposition  that  the  men  of  the  Drift-period  had  no  ground  stone 
tools,  or  that  they  were  in  such  an  utter  state  of  barbarism  as  to  be  unable  to  manufac¬ 
ture  them,  and  it  must  likewise  stimulate  those  who,  like  myself,  are  seeking  in  the 
valley-gravels  evidence  of  these,  our  very  remote  precursors,  to  look  for  other  signs  of 
them  besides  the  now  well-known  flakes  and  hatchets  of  flint. 

Henry  Prigg,  Jun. 
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NOTES,  QUERIES,  AND  GLEANINGS. 


KING  EDWARD  Vi’s  FREE  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  BURY  ST.  EDMUND’S. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  many  persons  to  learn,  that  the  original  statutes,  dated  1550 
of  King  Edward  the  6th’s  Free  Grammar  School,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  British  Museum  by  a  former  member  of  the  school — Mr.  Henry 
Moody,  of  41,  Northumberland  Place,  London,  IV.  '1'hey  are  in  the  Lansdowne 
collection,  which  was  originally  that  of  the  celebrated  Lord  Burleigh.  (Mus.  Brit. 
Lansdown,  119,  p.c.  lxxiii,  a  )  They  bear  out  the  opinion  of  my  predecessor,  Dr. 
Donaldson,  who  was  not  acquainted  with  any  statutes  of  earlier  date  than  1583, 
(Record  of  the  Tercentenary,  p.  22)  “  that  the  freedom  of  the  school,  or  the  full  benefit 
of  the  endowment  was  general,  and  that  the  only  distinction  recognised  was  that 
between  the  poor  and  the  rich,  while  the  parallel  articles  from  the  subsequent  systems 
of  rules  show  how  the  distinction  of  toion-boy  and  country-boy  was  graduallysubstituted 
for  that  oi poor  and  rich."  Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  recommendation  of  the  late 
Royal  Commission  to  do  away  with  all  such  local  advantages  is— in  the  case  of  this,  and 
probably  of  similar  schools,  merely  a  return  to  the  original  principles  of  the  foundation. 

There  is  no  recommendation,  as  in  the  Elizabethian  statutes  of  1583,  that  the 
masters  should  be  “unmarried,  if  such  may  be  gotten,,”  but  the  62nd  and  concluding 
statute  runs  as  follows : — “  Pcedagogi  sub  tectis  sclioloe  familiani  ne  alunto,  neve  lectos 
habento  :  mulieris,  tanquam  pestes  capitales,  absunto.” 

To  the  statutes  are  attached  “  Articles  to  be  recited  to  them  that  shall  offer  their 
children  to  be  taughte  in  the  schoole,”  which  deserve  to  be  extracted  at  length  : — 

“  You  shall  submit  your  childe  to  be  ordered  in  all  things  according  to  the  dyscretion 
of  the  Schoolmaster  and  Huisher. 

Fom  shall  fynde  your  childe  suffyeyente  paper,  ynke,  pennes,  bookes,  candle  for 
winter,  and  all  other  things  at  any  tyme  requisite  and  necessarye  for  the  mayntenance 
of  his  studye. 

You  shall  allow  your  childe  at  all  tymes  a  bow,  three  shafftes,  bow  strynges,  and  a 
braser  to  exercise  shootynge. 

You  shall  see  diligentlye  from  tyme  to  tyme  that  your  childe  keep  duely  the 
ordynarye  houres  and  tymes  in  commynge  to  the  schoole,  and  in  dylygente  kepinge 
and  daylye  contynnynge  of  his  studye  and  learning. 

You  shall  be  contente  to  receyve  your  childe  and  put  him  to  some  occupation  if 
affter  one  yere’s  experience  he  shal  be  founde  unapto  to  the  learnynge  of  Gramer. 

If  your  chylde  shall  use  at  sundry  tymes  to  be  absente  from  Schoole  (unlesse  it  be  by 
sickness)  he  shall  be  utterly  banished  the  King’s  Majesty’s  schoole. 

You  shall  paye  to  the  Huisher  of  the  Schoole,  if  you  be  able  thereunto,  fower 
pence  for  enrollynge  of  your  childes  name.” 

A.  H.  Wratislaw. 


HESSETT  CHURCH.  DISCOVERY  OF  MURAL  PAINTINGS. 

In  removing  the  whitewash  recently,  several  mural  paintings  were  discovered  on  the 
aisle  walls  of  single  figures,  including  the  Virgin,  whose  robe  is  adorned  with  sentences 
of  the  Credo — St.  Christopher,  &c. 

One  in  the  north  aisle  is  extremely  curious.  It  represents  a  male  figure  three  feet 
and  a-half  in  height,  with  a  nimbus  or  an  aureole,  and  surrounded  by  instruments  of 
the  passion — handicraft,  music,  and  husbandry.  These  are  so  arranged  as  to  form,  as 
it  were,  a  halo  round  the  figure.  They  comprise  a  centre  bit,  a  sword,  a  ladder,  a  large 
gimlet,  shears,  bellows,  a  mallet,  a  spade,  scissors,  a  trumpet,  a  scythe,  a  saw,  pincers, 
an  anchor,  a  nail,  axe,  hammer,  battle  axe,  pitchfork,  hatchet,  a  ball,  spoke  shaver, 
balance,  a  wheel,  gridiron,  shuttle,  awl,  scourge  of  three  lashes,  another  trumpet,  a  jug, 
and  a  playing  card  (the  six  of  diamonds. )  It  is  suggested  that  the  figure  is  that  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  with  an  assembly  of  Guilds  surrounding  him,  each  guild  being  represented 
by  the  emblem  of  its  patron  saint  or  the  tool  of  its  trade. 


TIMWORTH  CHURCH. 

During  the  restoration  of  this  Church  last  year  paintings  were  found  beneath  the 
whitewash  covering  the  chancel  arch  and  the  walls  of  the  chancel,  which,  from  a 
description  obtained  from  the  workmen,  apparently  represented  the  adoration  of  the 
Shepherds  and  Magi.  _  . 

No  notice  of  the  discovery  was  transmitted  to  the  Institute  until  these  interesting 
monuments  were  destroyed,  but  it  is  believed  that  some  person  interested  in  Archaeology, 
but  whose  name  at  present  cannot  be  ascertained,  made  drawings  of  them. 

Beneath  the  present  floor  of  the  chancel,  at  least,  there  probably  exists  a  pavement, 
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of  encaustic  tiles — for  in  making  holes  to  place  the  scaffold  poles  in,  several  were  met 
with  at  a  depth  of  about  18  inches.  Of  these,  specimens  are  in  the  Institute’s  Museum. 


WATTISFIELD  CHURCH. 

This  Church,  so  soon  as  the  necessary  funds  are  forthcoming,  is  to  he  restored.  The 
Rector  informs  us  that  traces  of  paintings  are  observable  upon  the  walls  of  the  nave,  of 
which  it  is  hoped  a  further  account  will  be  rendered,  so  soon  as  the  removal  of  the  coats 
of  whitewash  shall  have  been  accomplished. 


LOCAL  ENTOMOLOGY. 

Some  of  the  scarcer  Lepidoptera  have  been  taken  in  Suffolk  during  the  past  year.  I 
havemyself  captured  about  50  specimens  of  Agrophila  sulphuralis,  the  “Spotted  Sulphur 
above  60  of  the  Acidalia  rubricata,  the  “Red  Wave,” and  a  large  number  of  the  larvae 
of  Lithostege  nivearia,  which  has  not  long  been  included  in  the  catalogue  of  British 
insects.  The  district  lying  between  Icklingham,  Tuddenham,  Brandon,  and  Thetford, 
is  clearly  one  of  the  richest  in  the  country  in  an  Entomological  point  of  view,  offering 
an  extraordinary  variety  of  soil  and  vegetation  ;  and,  if  well  worked,  would  probably 
add  to  the  Fauna  of  the  British  Isles.  The  “Flixweed,”  Sisymbrium  Sophia,  which 
Bentham  says  is  “sparsely  scattered”  throughout  the  country,  is  the  commonest  corn- 
weed  in  many  parts  of  the  above-mentioned  district,  and  hence  the  abundance  of 
Lithostege  nivearia. 

Sphinx  Convolvuli,  the  “Unicorn  Hawk-moth,”  was  abundant  in  the  Botanical 
Gardens  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  during  August  last. 

Colias  Hyale ,  the  “  Pale  Clouded  Sulphur  Butterfly,”  was  abundant  in  many  parts 
of  Suffolk. 

Argynnis  Lathonia,  the  “Queen  of  Spain  Eritillary,”  was  taken  by  Mr.  1ST.  Eenwick 
Hill,  at  Aldeburgh,  on  August  3.  Several  other  specimens  have  been  taken  in  the 
county. 

Two  specimens  of  Catocala  Fraxini,  the  “Clifton  Nonpareil,”  have  occurred  near 
Aldeburgh.  One  of  them  taken  at  sugar  by  Mr.'N.  Fenwick  Hill,  on  August  21. 

Early  in  July  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  take  a  beautiful  moth,  new  to  the  British 
fauna,  which  Mr.  Doubleday  has  identified  with  the  continental  species,  Dianthcecia 
Echii,  or  irregularis.  The  larva  feed  on  the  seedpods  of  the  Viper’s  bugloss,  Echium 
vulgaA'e ,  reposing  on  whicn  plant  I  captured  the  imago,  about  ten  miles  from  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s. 

Cirrcedia  Xerampelina  has  also  been  taken  near  Bury,  by  J.  W.  Whelan,  Esq. 

A.  H.  Wkatislaw. 


SUFFOLK  ORNITHOLOGY. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  scarce  Birds  that  have  passed  through  my  hands  during 
the  past  few  years,  together  with  the  localities  where  taken,  and  the  dates,  &c. 

W.  Bilson, 

Bird  and  Animal  Preserver ,  Bury  St.  Edmund's. 
White-tailed  Eagle— male.  Livermere. 

Goshawk  (Astur  palumbarius)— female.  Riddlesworth,  Thetford,  November,  1863. 
Another — a  male  bird ;  taken  at  Barrow,  in  1866 ;  upon  its  leg  was  a  peculiar  round 
trap,  such  as  is  used  in  Wales. 

Sparrow  Hawk  ( Accipiter  nisus )  with  white  plumage ;  Culford,  by  gamekeeper,  1867. 
Another,  by  Chars.  Nunn,  Esq. ,  at  Eomham,  in  1868. 

Kite  (Milvus  vulgaris ) ;  Ickworth.  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Two  taken  in  one  day. 
Scops-eared  Owl  (Strix  scops)— male  ;  taken  at  Haughley  Bushes,  by  Mr.  Felgate,  in 
1865. 

Little  Owl  (Noctuapasserina)— female.  Shot  by  Sir  Thomas  Gage’s  gamekeeper  • 
Hengrave,  1866.  ’ 

Several  Great  Gray  Shrike  ( Lanius  excubitor). 

Pied  Flycatcher  (Muscicapa  atricapilla) ;  Ousden,  1866. 

Ring  Ouzel  (Turdus  torquatus) .  Many  specimens. 

Black  Redstart  (Phoenicura  tithys )  ;  Ixworth. 

Golden  Oriole  (Oriolus  galbula)-- male ;  at  Bradfield,  by  the  Rev.  —  Hasted,  1860. 
Another  at  Ixworth,  by  E.  Greene,  Esq.,  M.P.,  June  1st,  1867. 

Bohemian  Waxwing  (Bombycilla  garrula)— male  and  female  ;  Needham  Market,  1865. 
Another,  Barton  Mills.  Another  Ickworth.  In  1849,  when  I  was  curator  of  the 
Ipswich  Museum,  five  were  sent  in  in  one  day ;  one,  a  male,  had  wax  tips  on  every 
feather  in  the  tail. 
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Snow  Bunting  (Pleetrophancs  nivalis).  Six  killed  at  Westley  out  of  a  large  flock. 
Common  Crossbill  (Loxia  cunnrostra).  Thirty  killed  last  season  at  Brandon  by 
—  Richards,  Esq. 

American  White-winged  Crossbill  (L.  leucoptera).  Killed  from  a  flock  in  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  1843. 

To  he  continued. 


BATTLE  OF  FORK  IIAM.  QUERY. 

In  Mr.  T.  E.  Tomlin’s  Notes  to  “  The  Chronicles  of  Jocelin  of  Bracklond”  it  is  stated, 
p.  41,  that  “  In  the  bed  of  the  river  in  the  parish  of  Fornham  St.  Martin  was  found’ 
some  years  since,  a  gold  ring  with  a  ruby,  which  is  conjectured  by  some  to  be  the  ring 
that  the  Countess  of  Leicester  is  related  by  Matthew  Paris  ?  to  have  thrown  away  in 
her  flight.”  This  statement  was  no  doubt  made  upon  very  good  authority,  very  proba¬ 
bly  that  of  J.  G.  Rokewood,  Esq.,  who  superintended  the  original  publication  of  the 
“  Chronicle”  by  the  Camden  Society. 

Can  any  reader  furnish  information  as  to  the  whereabouts  of  this  ring,  or  further 
particulars  respecting  it  ?  I  have  heard  that  it  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Blom- 
field  family.  P- )  j 


FORGERIES. 

The  attention  of  collectors  of  antiquities  and  curiosities  is  directed  to  the  fact  that  a 
person  has  been  travelling  through  Suffolk  vending  certain  articles  of  metal,  purporting 
them  to  be  genuine  antiques. 

He  paid  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  a  visit,  in  August  last,  but  was  not  successful  in  placing 
many  of  his  wares.  To  one  tradesman  he  disposed  of  several,  stating  them  to  have  been 
found  at  a  village  not  far  from  the  town,  by  a  labourer  digging,  and  that  they  were 
enclosed  in  an  earthen  vessel,  which  bad  to  be  broken  to  get  out  the  contents,  the 
pieces  of  which  should  be  got  if  wished  for.  The  articles  consisted  of  a  dagger  with  an 
ornamental  handle  and  cross  guard,  a  heart-shaped  reliquary,  and  some  half-a-dozen 
medals,  or  badges,  with  loops  for  suspension.  These  bore  crowned  and  helmeted  heads, 
with  figures  of  ecclesiastics,  &c. ,  on  the  reverse,  and  had  legends  and  dates.  The  metal 
of  which  they  are  cast  is  that  known  to  dealers  as  yellow  brass.  The  appearance  of  age 
was  given  them  by  an  immersion  in  some  acid,  which  produced  a  powdery  oxydation, 
further  heightened  by  a  liberal  bedaubing  of  mud. 

Tins  worthy,  we  are  informed,  had  shortly  before  favoured  Cambridge  with  a  visit, 
and  succeeded  in  victimising  several  persons. 


THE  RECENT  EARTHQUAKE  IN  SUFFOLK. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  as  a  portion  of  our  county  has  been  the  scene  of  a  very 
unusual  phenomenon,  some  endeavours  should  be  made  to  collect  such  reliabie  information 
of  it,  as  could  be  submitted  to  the  examination  aud  opinion  of  some  gentleman  eminently 
learned  on  the  subject  of  earthquakes. 

With  this  view,  Members  of  the  Suffolk  Institute,  and  others,  are  respectfully  urged 
to  send  in,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  short  accounts  of  the  effects  experienced  by 
themselves,  and  others  upon  whose  accuracy  they  can  rely,  of  the  visitation  of  Saturday, 
January  9th.  The  following  heads  will  suggest  the  character  of  information  required  : — 

1.  — Locality.  4. — Apparent  di/rection  of  Shock. 

2.  — Time.  5.  — Succession  of  noise  and  motion. 

3.  — Duration  of  Shock.  6. — Other  Phenomena. 

As  the  object  of  the  enquiry  is  to  define  as  nearly  as  possible  the  apparent  centre  and 
limits  of  the  disturbance,  attention  to  Nos.  1,  2.  4,  is  most  requisite,  and  more  especially 
to  that  of  Time — in  which  particular  the  reports  of  the  occurrence,  given  in  the  news¬ 
papers,  differ  so  much.  So  marked  was  the  discrepancy,  that  it  caused  some  persons 
to  believe  that  more  than  one  shock  must  have  occurred.  The  apparent  direction  of  the 
shock  was  in  some  few  cases  noted,  and  these  may  be  added  to,  if  it  could  be  remem¬ 
bered  in  which  way  the  articles,  reported  to  have  been  thrown  down,  inclined  ;  or  other 
objects,  freely  suspended,  to  have  oscillated. 

Among  the  other  phenomena  reported  was,  the  sinking,  by  some  three  feet,  of  the 
water  in  a  well.  Such  an  effect  of  earthquake  can  scarcely  be  in  this  instance  only, 
and  further  information  will  be  looked  for. 

Memoranda  as  to  the  rainfall  during  the  preceding  two  months  in  the  district  affected 
will  be  acceptable. 

It  is  hoped  that  sufficient  information  may  be  gathered  to  enable  a  report  to  be  drawn 
up  and  published  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal,  or  the  one  following. 
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(general  Jfteetmgs. 


No  General  Meeting  of  the  Members  has  been  held  during  the  past  six 
months,  chiefly  because  the  Officers  and  Council  have  been  engaged  upon  the 
preparation  for  the  reception  of  the  Royal  Institute,  and  it  was  considered 
advisable  that  none  should  be  held  until  the  arrangements  should  be 
complete. 

A  Meeting  and  Excursion,  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Wratislaw 
and  Professor  C.  Babington,  combining  Natural  History  and  Archaeology,  was 
projected  to  be  held  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mildenhall,  about  the  second 
week  in  July ;  but  it  is  probable,  from  the  alteration  of  the  Meeting  of  the 
Royal  Institute  to  an  earlier  date,  that  it  will  have  to  be  postponed  for  a  short 
time.  Due  notice  will,  however,  be  given  to  the  Members,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
a  good  number  will  respond  to  the  invitation  for  a  general  field-day. 


THE  MUSEUM  AND  DENNIS  COLLECTION  OF  BRITISH  BIRDS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Council,  held  on  June  11th,  at  the  Guildhall,  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  the  President  in  the  chair,  the  Committee  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  state  of  the  Dennis  collection  of  birds  in  the  Museum  presented  their 
report.  It  stated  that  though  the  specimens,  except  in  two  instances,  had 
not  sustained  any  material  damage,  yet  they  were,  generally,  in  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  condition,  and  it  would  be  necessary  to  employ,  without  delay,  an 
experienced  taxidermist  to  examine  and  refit  every  case.  The  Committee 
also  reported  that  they  had  requested  Mr.  Baker,  of  Cambridge,  to  look  at 
the  collection  and  furnish  an  estimate  of  the  probable  cost  of  the  work,  and 
that  he  had  undertaken  to  execute  it  for  the  sum  of  .£45. 

Upon  the  motion  of  the  President,  it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Baker  should  be 
instructed  to  commence  the  work  without  delay,  and  that  a  special  fund 
should  be  raised  to  defray  the  cost,  and  for  which  the  Rev.  Henry  K.  Creed 
undertook  to  collect  subscriptions. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  Professor  Churchill  Babington  and  the  Revds.  H. 
K.  Creed  and  A.  H.  Wratislaw,  with  the  Honorary  Curator,  should  constitute 
a  permanent  Committee  for  the  management  of  the  Museum. 
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THE  PORTRAIT  COMMITTEE. 


The  following  Circular  has  been  issued  by  the  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  information  relating  to  portraits  of 
Suffolk  celebrities. 


Bury  St.  Edmund's,  May  25,  1869. 

Sir,— It  has  been  suggested  that  an  important  addition  to  the  historical 
and  artistic  records  of  the  county  would  be  made,  by  collecting  and  classifying 
in  some  permanent  form,  a  list  of  all  portraits  known  to  exist  within  the 
county,  of  members  of  Suffolk  families  and  their  connections,  and  of  others 
who,  though  not  belonging  to  the  county,  may  have  been  of  any  historic 
importance.  It  is  thought,  moreover,  that  a  small  collection  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  portraits  for  exhibition  at  the  approaching  visit  to  Bury 
of  the  Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  would 
increase  the  value  of  the  collections  of  Suffolk  Antiquities  then  to  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  that  learned  Society ;  and  a  Committee  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  has  been 
appointed  to  carry  out  these  objects,  consisting  of  the  following  gentlemen  : — 

Lord  John  Hervey,  Ickworth. 

Sir  Charles  Bunbury,  Bart.,  Barton. 

Sir  Robert  Shafto  Adair,  Bart.,  Flixton. 

Charles  Tyrell,  Jun.,  Esq.,  Plashwood. 

Richard  Almack,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Melford. 

Rev.  E.  K.  Bennet,  D.C.L.,  Cheveley. 

"VYe  have  the  honour,  therefore,  respectfully  to  request  your  kind  assistance 
in  this  matter.  If  there  are  in  your  own  possession,  or  in  that  of  any  of  your 
friends,  any  portraits  coming  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  you  would 
in  that  case  kindly  cause  the  enclosed  form  to  be  filled  up  and  returned  to  its 
direction,  you  would  confer  a  great  advantage  on  the  Society  in  whose  name 
we  are  requested  to  address  you.  From  the  answers  returned  in  these  forms 
we  hope  that  a  complete  record  of  all  existing  family  portraits  connected 
with  our  county  may  be  arranged,  with  such  notices  appended  of  the  persons 
represented  as  we  may  be  able  to  procure.  This  catalogue,  when  complete, 
will  be  placed  for  reference  in  the  library  of  the  Suffolk  Institute,  where  it 
may  be  consulted  hereafter  by  any  person  who  may  be  interested  in  its  contents. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  faithful  Servants, 

John  W.  N.  Hervey, 

E.  K.  Bennet, 

Secretaries  to  the  Portrait  Committee. 


portraits— (Suffolk;.) 


Name  of  Person 
represented. 

Rank,  Resi¬ 
dence,  Trade, 
or  Profession. 

Date. 

Name  of 
Painter  and 
Size  of  Picture 
including 
Frame. 

Where  now 
deposited. 

Name,  arms,] 

date,  or  other  Would  the  pic- 

means  of  iden-  ture  be  sent  for 

tificntion  (if  1  exhibition  if 

any)  on  the]  requested. 

picture, 

Signature 
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Bmnt  iJresrntations  anti  Editions  to  t\)t  JEuseutn 

anti  Httatg. 


By  Mr.  A.  L.  Hunt.  Three  human  skulls  and  other  bones,  from  a  tumulus  in 
Thetford  Cemetery. 

By  Canon  Green  well.  Portion  of  a  human  skull,  from  a  barrow  upon  Risby 
Downs  ;  and  part  of  a  stag’s  horn,  found  during  the  excavation  of  one  of  the  pits 
at  Grimes  Graves,  Weeting. 

By  Rev.  T.  M.  Croker.  The  remains  of  a  chalice  of  pewter,  &c.,  from  a  tomb  in 
Lavenham  Church. 

By  the  Authors  : — 

Colchester  Castle,  proved  to  have  been  the  Temple  of  the  deified  Claudius  at 
Camulodunum  (18G9),  by  the  Rev.  H.  Jenkins,  B.D.,  F.G.S. 

Massachusetts,  and  its  Early  History ;  Introductory  Lecture  by  the  Hon. 
Robert  C.  Winthrop.  (Boston,  18(19.) 

By  ,  through  the  President.  The  Poems  of  Rev.  Henry  Rowe, 

Rector  of  Ringshall,  in  Suffolk  ;  2  vols.,  1796. 

By  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning.  Pencil  drawing  of  an  iron  arrow  head,  with  portion 
of  the  wooden  shaft  remaining,  found  in  the  Gold  stream,  at  Hoxne. 

By  Miss  C.  Searle  Gray.  Two  coloured  drawings  of  Samian  and  other  Roman 
pottery,  found  at  Stoke  Ash,  and  described  by  Rev.  C.  E.  Searle  at  page  43. 

By  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  Archseologia  ;  Vol.  41,  parts  1  and  2.  Proceed¬ 
ings,  Parts  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  Yol.  III.,  Parts  1,  2,  Vol.  IV. 

By  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Arch  geological  Society.  “  Illustrations  of  the 
Rood-screen  at  Randworth,”  by  C.  J.  W.  Winter. 

By  the  Associated  Societies  of  the  County  of  York,  &c.  Reports  and  Papers, 
1867  ;  ditto  Index  to  the  first  eight  Volumes. 

By  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society.  Transactions,  Part  9, 
Vol.  III. 

By  the  Kilkenny  Archaeological  Society.  Proceedings,  No.  56. 


Bogal  Erdjstological  institute  of  <§reat  Britain 
anti  irelanti Ennttal  Meeting,  1869. 


THE  MOST  HON.  THE  MARQUESS  OF  BRISTOL. 


Residents  of  Sections :  — 

Antiquities  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  OXFORD,  F.S.A. 
Architecture  : — A.  J.  B.  BERESFORD-HOPE,  Esq.,  M.P. 
History: -THE  VEN.  LORD  ARTHUR  HERVEY. 
Director  of  the  Museum  CHARLES  TUCKER,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 


The  General  Proceedings  ■will  be  arranged  under  three  sections  : — History  ; 
Early  and  Medieval  Antiquities  ;  and  Architecture.  Memoirs  will  be 
read,  and  subjects  more  especially  in  connection  with  local  history  and 
archaeology  will  be  discussed.  An  announcement  will  be  made  of  the  subjects 
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to  be  brought  before  the  sections  respectively,  which  will  be  opened  by  an 
address  from  the  President. 

The  history  of  the  mitred  Abbey  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  of  the  church  belong¬ 
ing  to  which,  the  largest  Norman  Chinch  in  the  kingdom,  extensive  remains 
are  to  be  seen,  will  be  illustrated  by  an  excellent  authority  on  such  subjects. 

Memoirs  are  also  in  preparation  relating  to  various  remarkable  examples  of 
ecclesiastical  and  domestic  architecture  in  the  middle  ages,  which  may  be 
visited  by  the  Institute,  or  appropriate!}'  brought  under  consideration ;  in¬ 
cluding  among  others  the  Castles  of  Burgh,  Clare,  Eye,  Orford,  Haughley,  and 
Framlingharu — the  last,  one  of  the  finest  of  these  structures,  will  be  explained  on 
the  spot  by  W.  G.  T.  Clark,  whose  discourses  on  such  subjects  have  been  a 
source  of  great  interest  and  attraction ;  the  fine  parochial  churches  of  Bury  St. 
Edmund’s,  Melford,  Lavenham,  Clare,  Woolpit,  and  Mildenhall,  with  the 
Round  Towers  of  Risby  and  Little  Saxliam,  the  Halls  of  Little  Wenharn  (an 
almost  perfect  specimen  of  a  house  of  the  thirteenth  century),  Hengrave, 
Melford,  Kentwell,  Coldham,  Wingfield,  Rushbrooke,  Haughley,  Helmingham, 
and  in  later  times  the  magnificent  house  at  Ickworth,  planned  by 
Frederick  Augustus,  Fourth  Earl  of  Bristol,  and  designed  both  for  a 
mansion  and  a  temple  of  the  Fine  Arts;  the  curious  house  of  the  Norman 
period,  known  as  “  Moyses’  Hall,”  or  the  “  Jews’  House,”  and  now  used  as  a 
Polic.e  Station,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s ;  the  carved  houses  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  Lavenham,  Sudbury,  Clare,  &c.,  and  the  unique  specimen  of  orna¬ 
mental  wood-work  and  pargeting,  known  as  “  Sparrow’s  House,”  Ipswich. 

Many  are  the  interesting  questions  connected  with  historical  investigations 
which  the  county  of  Suffolk  will  suggest.  Few  parts  of  England  offer  a  more 
fertile  field  of  inquiry  than  this,  where  traces  of  primitive  man,  the  Britons, 
the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  and  the  Danes  are  strikingly  marked.  The  flint 
implements  which  have  of  late  opened  up  so  vast  and  interesting  an  addition 
to  the  role  of  the  Antiquary,  and  which  it  is  alleged  carry  us  back  to  an  age  of 
which  we  had  previously  no  conception,  were  first  found  at  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk, 
nearly  a  century  ago,  and  have  since  been  met  with  in  greater  profusion  in  the 
vast  range  of  the  drift  bordering  the  two  counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  at 
Tlietford,  Brandon,  &c.  Lines  of  barrows  appear  to  have  followed  the  course 
of  the  great  earth-work  known  as  the  “  Devil’s  Dyke,”  near  Newmarket,  and 
to  have  been  placed  along  the  sides  of  the  open  down  from  Barrow,  near  Bury, 
to  Icklingham,  where  the  Briton,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon,  have  each  left 
many  relics  of  their  extensive  occupation.  Some  of  these  barrows  have  been 
opened  by  Sir  Thomas  Gage,  Professor  Henslow,  and  others  ;  but  many  still 
remain  to  claim  and  to  reward  the  attention  of  the  Arcliamlogist  of  the  present 
day.  The  occupation  of  the  county  by  the  Romans  has  not  yet  been  systemati¬ 
cally  set  forth  ;  nor  have  the  boundaries  of  the  “  Dane  Land”  been  satisfac¬ 
torily  elucidated.  In  later  times  the  historical  investigator  will  find  many 
interesting  questions  in  the  connection  of  the  county  with  the  earliest  days  of 
Christianity  in  Britain  ;  in  the  associations  attached  to  St.  Edmund,  Icing  and 
martyr ;  in  the  connection  of  Bury  with  Magna  Charta ;  the  defeat  of  the 
Flemings  under  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  at  Fomham,  in  1173  ;  with  the  faithless 
Isabella,  who  drove  her  unhappy  husband,  Edward  II.  from  the  throne ;  and 
with  the  death  of  “  good  Duke  Humphrey,”  the  “  Mecsenas  of  his  age;”  in  the 
heroes  of  history,  contributed  by  the  great  territorial  families  of  De  Clare, 
Delapole,  Bigod,  Wingfield,  De  Vere,  &c. ;  and  in  the  vast  possession  and  long 
continuance  of  the  knightly  races  of  Bedingfield,  Bamardiston,  Clopton, 
Heigham,  Hervey,  Jennyn,  Playters,  Tyrell,  Waldegrave,  &c. 

Excursions  will  be  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  most  remarkable 
objects  of  interest  in  the  neigbourhood,  or  in  more  remote  parts  of  the  county. 

A  temporary  Museum  will  be  formed  by  the  kind  permission  of  the  council 
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of  the  Bury  Athenaeum,  in  their  noble  hall.  Every  precaution  will  be 
taken  for  the  security  of  objects  entrusted  for  exhibition,  such  as  ancient 
reliques,  British,  Roman,  Saxon,  or  Medieval,  especially  those  found  in 
Suffolk  ;  examples  of  early  art  or  manufactures,  enamels,  sculptured  ivories  ; 
plans,  paintings,  and  drawings,  illustrative  of  local  architecture  and  topography; 
portraits,  manuscripts,  documents,  autographs,  seals,  personal  ornaments, 
arms  and  armour,  &c.,  with  any  other  objects  of  interest  which  may  serve 
to  aid  historical  or  archaeological  researches,  especially  (but  not  exclusively) 
connected  with  the  county.  It  is  proposed  to  illustrate  certain  sub¬ 
jects  of  local  arts  or  manufactures,  such  as  the  origin  and  progress 
of  the  manufacture  of  porcelain  and  pottery,  of  which  the  town  of 
Lowestoft  has  produced  many  specimens  of  deservedly  high  repute ;  and 
it  is  desirable  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  to  bring  together  in  the  Museum  the 
earliest  known  specimens  of  a  local  press.  Special  attention  is  also  invited  to 
the  history  of  eminent  persons  in  the  olden  time,  natives  of,  or  resident  in,  the 
district ;  upon  wliich  subject  the  President  of  the  Historical  Section  has  promised 
to  contribute  a  memoir.  It  were  needless  to  point  out  how  essentially  the  in¬ 
terest  of  such  personal  memorials  might  be  enhanced  by  the  contribution  to 
the  Museum  of  Portraits  of  Suffolk  Worthies,  of  manuscripts,  autographs,  or 
other  biographical  materials.  Amongst  names  associated  with  this  part  of  our 
own  comity,  the  historian  and  the  archaeologist  cannot  fail  to  bear  in 
remembrance  the  “  glorious  King  and  Martyr  ”  from  whom  the  town,  in  which 
the  Institute  will  assemble,  derives  its  name  and  its  most  interesting 
associations— the  learned  Robert  Grosseteste,  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  native  of 
Stradbrooke ;  Richard  de  Bury,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  first  English 
pliilobiblist,  a  native  of  Bury ;  and  John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  author  of 
“De  Scriptoribus  Britannicis,”  a  native  of  Cove — Jocelin  de  Brakelond,  the 
monkish  chronicler  ;  the  metrical  historian,  Dan  John  Lidgate,  Monk  of  Bury 
Abbey ;  and,  in  later  times,  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  France,  buried  in  St. 
Mary’s  Church,  Bury ;  the  great  Cardinal  Wolsey,  native  of  Ipswich  ;  Stephen 
Gardiner,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  native  of  Bury ;  the  accomplished  but  un¬ 
fortunate  soldier  and  poet,  Henry  Howard,  Earl  of  Surrey,  whose  tomb  is  at 
Framlingham;  the  pious  and  exemplary  Bishops,  Joseph  Hall,  Rector  of 
Flawstead ;  and  William  Bedell,  Rector  of  Horringer,  and  Preacher  at  St. 
Mary’s,  Bury;  and  Rowland  Taylor,  Rector  of  Hadleigh,  who  suffered 
martyrdom  in  his  own  parish.  Of  many  other  worthies  connected  with  the 
county  of  Suffolk  may  be  mentioned  Thomas  Cavendish,  the  second  English¬ 
man  who  sailed  round  the  world ;  John  Daye,  “  Arise  for  it  is  daye,”  an  emi¬ 
nent  Elizabethan  printer,  native  of  Dunwicli ;  the  learned  and  pious  prelates, 
William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  drew  his  first  and  last 
breath  at  Fressingfield ;  and  Charles  James  Blomfield,  Bishop  of  London,  native 
of  Bm-y  ;  Nathaniel  Ward,  author  of  “  The  Simple  Cobbler,  of  Aggawam,  in 
America,”  native  of  Haverhill;  Lord  Keeper  North;  Lord  Chancellor  Thm-low; 
Sir  Robert  Naunton,  court  historian  and  public  orator ;  the  painters,  Gains¬ 
borough,  and  Bunbm-y  the  master  genius  of  caricature ;  Sir  Simon  D’Ewes, 
the  parliamentary  antiquary ;  Thomas  Clarkson,  the  great  Christian  philan¬ 
thropist,  whose  name  is  for  ever  identified  with  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade ; 
and  Dr.  Hyde  Wollaston,  the  inventor  of  the  camera  lucida,  and  discoverer 
of  platinum,  who  resided  for  many  years  in  Bury ;  besides  a  host  of  illustrious 
men  in  every  field  of  public  usefulness,  who  have  been  pupils  of  King  Edward 
the  Sixth’s  School,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  In  many  instances,  personal 
memorials,  as  well  as  portraitures,  of  these  and  many  other  famous  men  of 
Suffolk,  might  now  for  the  first  time,  be  brought  together.  They  would 
present  a  very  interesting  feature  in  such  a  Local  Museum  as  is  contemplated 
by  the  Institute. 
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Upon  these  and  other  matters  auxiliary  to  the  proposed  meeting,  the  Central 
Committee  would  invite  the  friendly  co-operation  and  counsel  of  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  conservation  of  national  monuments,  and  the  investiga¬ 
tion  of  historical  truth. 

The  Histories  of  Thingoe  Hundred  and  Hengrave,  with  the  Chronicles  of 
Jocelin  de  Bracldand,  edited  by  Mr.  John  Gage  liokewode,  who  made  the  lirst 
attempt  towards  a  county  history  of  Suilblk  ;  Yates’s  Ahheg  of  St.  Edmund's 
Burg  ;  Tynan’s  St.  Mary's  Church,  Burg  ;  Cullum’s  Hawstead  and  Hardmohe 
may  be  consulted  until  advantage  for  information  about  Bury  and  its  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood  ;  and  valuable  facts  about  particular  places  may  also  be 
found  in  Suckling's  History  of  Suffolk ;  Loder’s  and  Green’s  histories  of 
Framlingliam ;  Gardener’s  Dunwich ;  Gillingwater’s  Lowestoft ;  Hollings¬ 
worth’s  Stowmarket ;  and  YVodderspoon’s  Ipswich;  while  for  Suffolk 
archaeology,  generally,  the  Proceedings  of  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology , 
&c. ;  the  Visitation  of  Suffolk,  edited  by  Dr.  Jackson  Howard ;  the  Hast 
Anglian  Notes  and  Queries,  edited  by  Mr.  S.  Tymms;  and  the  works. of  Moor, 
Forby,  and  Nall  on  the  Vocabulary  of  East  Anglia,  will  suggest  many  curious 
lines  of  research.  Although  comparatively  little  has  been,  as  yet,  done  in  print 
towards  illustrating  the  history  of  the  county,  the  materials  for  such  a  purpose 
are  most  abundant.  The  MS.  collections  in  the  British  Museum,  of  Ord, 
Jermyn,  Davy,  Gage  liokewode  and  Fitch,  are  extensive  and  varied,  and  offer 
much  that  is  curious  and  valuable  to  every  inquirer,  whether  his  pursuit  be  that 
of  history  or  architecture  ;  of  biography  or  literature  ;  of  genealogy  or  numis¬ 
matics.  The  collections,  too,  of  “  Honest  Tom  Martin,”  of  Palgrave ;  of  Ashby, 
Fitch,  and  others  in  private  hands  are  also  extensive,  and  it  is  hoped  and 
believed  will  be  accessible  to  the  intelligent  inquirer. 

JOSEI’II  Burtt,  | 

Charles  Tucker,  L Secretaries  of  the  Institute. 

Benjamin  Willsiier,  J 


The  programme  of  the  proceedings  has  not  yet  been  issued,  but  it  is  fixed 
that  the  Meeting  null  commence  upon  Tuesday,  July  20th,  and  terminate 
on  Tuesday,  July  27th.  The  first  day  is  to  be  devoted  to  Bury;  a  meeting 
wall  be  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  when  the  Mayor  will  present  an  address 
to  the  President  of  the  Institute,  and  the  inaugural  lecture  '  be  delivered. 
On  Wednesday,  the  21st,  the  Members  will  visit  Clare,  Melford,  and 
Lavenham.  On  the  22nd,  after  a  morning  spent  in  the  reading  of  papers 
in  the  sections,  the  Members  of  the  Institute  wall  visit  Ickwortli,  by  invitation 
of  the  President,  ending  the  day  by  a  visit  to  West  Stow  Hall,  and  Hengrave. 
On  the  23rd  there  will  be  no  excursion ;  but  readings  of  papers  and  discus¬ 
sions  in  the  sections,  visits  to  the  interesting  points  of  the  town,  and  to  Hard- 
wicke  by  the  kind  invitation  of  Lady  Cullum,  will  be  the  order  of  the  day.  On 
the  24th  an  early  train  will  take  the  party  to  Framlingliam,  bringing  them 
back  to  Ipswich  in  time  to  inspect  the  antiquities  of  that  town,  and  meet  the 
Mayor,  who  has  kindly  invited  the  Members  to  a  luncheon.  On  the  last  day, 
the  20th,  an  excursion  will  be  arranged  to  visit  all  the  interesting  points 
between  Bury  and  Gipping,  including  the  churches  of  Bougham,  Hessett, 
Woolpit,  and  Gipping,  the  grand  earthwork  known  as  Haugliley  Castle,  and 
the  fine  old  houses  of  Bushbrooke  and  Ilaugldey. 

Dining  the  whole  of  the  Meeting,  the  temporary  Museum  of  the  Institute, 
under  the  direction  of  Charles  Tucker,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  will  be  open  to  persons 
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holding  the  tickets  of  the  Institute.  The  Museum  is  generally  not  the  least 
interesting  feature  in  the  meetings  of  the  Institute.  It  brings  together  what¬ 
ever  the  district  contains  illustrative  of  the  habits  and  manners  of  its  early 
inhabitants.  Not  rarely  it  brings  to  light  some  forgotten  MSS.,  or  documents 
of  inestimable  value  ;  we  believe  that  when  the  Archaeological  Association 
met  at  Ipswich  in  1865,  a  Saxon  MS.  of  great  value — (whose  existence  was 
unsuspected) — was  thus  brought  to  light.  Such  meetings  stimulate  search ; 
from  dusty  muniment  rooms  and  legal  pigeon  holes  come  forth  curious  docu¬ 
ments,  bringing  us  face  to  face  as  it  were  with  men  and  things  long  passed 
away.  We  cannot  press  too  strongly  upon  those  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
early  documents  in  their  possession  that  the  present  is  an  opportunity  which 
may  not  soon  recur  to  have  them  examined,  and  their  contents  noted.  A  Com¬ 
mittee  of  om-  Local  Society  has  been  for  some  time  engaged  in  collecting  and 
classifying  a  list  of  all  portraits  known  to  exist  in  the  county,  of  members  of 
Suffolk  families,  and  men  who  have  been  of  any  historic  importance.  The  list 
will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  historic  records  of  the  comity  ;  and,  if  practi¬ 
cable,  a  small  collection  of  the  most  interesting  portraits  will  be  exhibited 
dining  the  Meeting. 


Special  Communications. 


On  the  Discovery  of  some  Supposed  Yestiges  of  a  Pile  Dwelling 
in  Barton  Mere,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 

In  yielding  to  requests  from  several  quarters  that  I  would  publish  an 
account  of  some  small  discoveries  made  in  the  partial  excavation  of  Barton 
Mere,  I  must  first  bespeak  the  forbearance  of  scientific  readers  for  the  use  of 
much  untechnical  language.  Being  no  expert  in  bones  and  flints,  though  I 
have  felt  great  interest  in  such  descriptions  of  them  as  come  within  the 
apprehension  of  popular  curiosity,  I  can  but  state  in  my  own  way  the  facts 
which  have  led  to  the  publication  of  this  paper. 

Barton  Mere  is  situated  in  a  natural  depression,  about  four  miles  East  of 
Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  parishes  of  Pakenham, 
Thurston,  and  Barton.  It  is  mainly  supplied  by  springs,  but  at  some  seasons 
water  flows  into  it  from  the  high  land  on  the  South,  West,  and  North.  When 
full,  it  consists  of  about  10  acres,  and  averages  about  7  feet  in  depth.  Then 
the  water  overflows  Eastward,  running  off  in  a  ditch  by  the  side  of  a  roadway 
of  which  the  old  name  was  Water-lane,  now  Green-lane,  into  some  low 
meadows,  whence  it  finds  escape  into  the  Ixworth  river.  On  the  South  side 
there  is  brick  earth  in  boulder  clay  with  what  in  Suffolk  we  call  “gaults”  of 
sand  and  gravel.  It  seems  as  if  these  had  no  connection  with  any  such  large 
bed  of  porous  formation  as  -would  drain  off  water,  since  a  hole  I  had  dug  by 
the  Mere  in  1867,  and  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  came  on  gravel,  held  water 
through  the  long  drought  of  1868. 

On  the  North  side  of  the  Mere  we  have  a  marly  chalk,  which,  indeed, 
forms  the  main  bottom  of  the  Mere,  being  overlaid  with  a  dark  clay  deposit, 
from  one  to  five  feet  deep,  so  far  at  least  as  it  has  been  uncovered.  The 
bottom  layer  of  this  deposit  consists  of  a  peaty  coloured  clay,  so  tenacious 
as  to  keep  its  shape  upon  the  potter’s  wheel.  I  had  some  flower  pots  made  of 
it.  Most  of  the  bones  and  some  fragments  of  pottery  were  found  in  this 
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lower  layer,  which  varies  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  about  a  foot  and 
a  half.  The  chalky  bottom  of  the  Mere  is  not  perfectly  level,  but  presents 
the  appearance  of  shallow  inverted  plates.  These  took  this  shape  apparently 
from  springs  rising  out  of  the  chalk,  which  deposited  matter  around  their 
mouths.  When  we  had  laid  a  portion  of  the  bottom  bare,  several  springs 
began  to  work,  and  I  saw  the  same  shaped  deposits,  like  inverted  white 
platters,  made  on  a  small  scale  under  my  eye. 

The  Mere  is  subject  to  occasional  droughts.  It  has  been  dry  at  least  four 
times  in  the  last  forty  years. 

About  thirty-eight  years  ago,  the  Mere  being  then  dry,  my  grandfather, 
Mr.  Quayle,  who  lived  at  Barton  Mere,  dug  out  a  quantity  of  stuff  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  it  on  the  land.  His  digging  resulted  in  a  hole,  which  on 
two  succeeding  occasions  when  the  water  was  low,  saved  enough  to  keep  some 
of  the  fish  alive,  and  provide  a  pond  for  the  cattle. 

Moreover  there  was  a  tradition  of  his  having  discovered  a  number  of  bones 
and  horns,  which  were  said  to  have  been  sent  to  the  Bristol  Museum.  I 
wrote  to  the  curator  about  them,  and  received  the  following  copy  of  an  entry 
in  the  “  Donations  Book  of  the  Bristol  Institution  :  ” — “  Various  bones  of 
the  deer  tribe  from  Barton  Mere,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.”  The  curator 
added  that  the  bones  were  all  of  deer,  with  one  exception,  which  was  the 
tibia  of  a  wolf. 

Moved  by  the  prospect  of  possibly  finding  some  more,  and  also  of  providing 
a  hole  for  the  better  retention  of  the  water,  I  set  some  men  to  dig  in  the 
lowest  part  of  the  Mere,  which  was  dry  this  last  summer,  1868. 

First,  however,  I  questioned  one  of  the  survivors  of  the  men  who  dug  for 
my  grandfather,  in  1834. 

“  What  did  you  find?  ”  said  I. 

“  A  lot  of  bones,  sir,  and  horns — ever  so  many.  We  took  no  note  of  the 
little  ones,  but  took  all  the  large  ones  up  to  the  house.” 

“  Anything  else?  ” 

“  Yes,  there  were  several  ‘  bayonets.  ’  ”  (These,  I  suppose,  were  bronze 
spear  heads.) 

“  Anything  else?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  there  were  round  brass  things,  such  as  the  soldiers  wear  round 
their  caps.  (These  may  have  been  bronze  ornaments,  but  I  have  no  record, 
and  no  other  tradition  of  either  these  or  the  “  bayonets.”) 

“  Did  you  find  any  wood  ?  ” 

“Yes,  sir,  there  were  stakes  sticking  up  out  of  the  bottom,  about  as  thick  as 
the  thin  part  of  a  man’s  leg — some  six  or  seven. 

This  was  all  I  could  get  out  of  him,  except  that  when  they  dug  the  hole 
they  found  the  bottom  soft  chalk,  into  which  they  could  thrust  a  pole  for 
some  distance,  and  in  which  the  wheels  of  the  carts  employed  to  carry  the 
stuff  away  stuck  fast,  and  which  indeed  caused  the  relinquishment  of  the 
operation.  I  was  careful  not  to  put  leading  questions,  except  so  far  as  I 
asked  if  they  found  any  wood. 

So  much  has  been  published  lately  concerning  lake  dwellings,  &c.,  that  I 
heard  with  interest  this  statement  about  the  “  stakes  sticking  up  out  of  the 
bottom,”  and  set  to  work  digging. 

I  may  as  well  say  at  once  that  I  cannot  see  my  way  towards  any  certain 
establishment  of  the  part  of  their  having  been  lake  dwellings  in  Barton  Mere, 
from  any  discoveries  I  made.  Much  of  the  bed  of  the  Mere  is  still  unsearched, 
but  though  we  found  stakes  and  wattle,  they  were  not  such  as  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  matter  justified  me  in  attributing  to  lake  dwellings.  The 
stakes  were  not  thick  enough,  and  the  cuts,  though  in  one  instance  I  found 
seven  distinct  hacks  with  a  tool  to  produce  one  face  of  a  point,  were  evidently 
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made  with  a  sharp  metal  instrument.  Of  course  it  would  have  been  exceed¬ 
ingly  interesting  to  have  pitched  upon  a  real  lake  dwelling,  and  there  was 
the  tradition  and  the  theory  tempting  one  to  see  what  one  would  have  liked 
to  have  seen,  still  I  must  confess  that  the  “  find”  we  had  does  not  convince 
me  that  there  were  ever  pile  dwellings  there,  though  we  had  plain  indications 
of  domestic  life  in  burnt  stone,  worked  horn,  wattle,  and  pottery,  and  there 
may  be — probably  is — more  evidence  as  yet  unfound. 

The  work  was  commenced  on  September  the  17th.  I  chose  the  lowest 
spots  in  the  then  dry  bed  of  the  Mere,  and,  with  a  couple  of  labourers,  sunk 
several  holes,  about  three  feet  square.  After  getting  through  the  upper  soil, 
we  came  on  a  bluish  clay,  which  we  dug  through  till  we  reached  the  peat- 
coloured  stratum  I  have  mentioned,  and  which  there  was  only  about  six 
inches  thick.  This  lay  on  the  chalk  marl.  We  found  nothing  in  the  first 
two  holes,  but  in  the  third  came  on  an  ox  skull,  in  the  peat-coloured  stratum, 
a  little  more  than  two  feet  below  the  surface,  on  the  chalk  marl.  The  marl 
had  evidently  been  somewhat  disturbed  here,  as  some  of  it — (which  mixture, 
curiously  enough,  occurred  nowhere  else) — was  mingled  with  the  clay  for 
some  eight  inches  above  the  chalk  marl  surface.  The  skull  was  perfect  down 
to  the  nostrils,  but  the  blow  of  the  spade  broke  it  up  so  thorougly  that  I 
could  not  piece  it  together.  We  found  divers  broken  bones  along  with  this. 
Next  day  we  got  a  small  leg  bone,  one  face  of  which  had  undoubtedly  been 
used  for  polishing- —perhaps  the  points  of  bone  needles  or  some  such  instru¬ 
ments,  —  as  the  marks  of  rubbing  were  plain.  Then  we  found  a 
bronze  spear  head,®  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface,  above  the  peaty  clay, 
in  which  most  of  the  bones  were  discovered.  This  was  the  only  bronze 
implement  we  got.  It  is  a  very  good  specimen,  the  edges  being  quite  sharp, 
and  the  holes  at  the  handle  end  for  the  thongs  perfect.  I  showed  it  to  the 
man  who  had  dug  out  the  “  bayonets”  nearly  40  years  ago,  and  he  said  they 
were  like  it. 

We  went  on  digging  for  some  weeks  during  part  of  which  I  was  obliged  to 
be  absent  in  town,  but  almost  all  that  we  got  turned  up  while  I  was  looking 
on.  I  suspect  that  several  things  may  have  been  overlooked  in  my  absence, 
though  the  men  said  they  were  careful. 

I  take  the  account  of  what  I  found  from  my  notes  made  at  the  time, 
omitting  dates,  which,  are  unimportant.  Throughout  we  came  daily  upon 
fragments  of  bones,  with  occasionally  a  perfect  one  amongst  them.  They 
have  all  been  examined  and  named  by  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Esq.,  and  result  in 
being  determined  by  him  to  be  those  of  Bos  longifrons,  mostly  of  young 
animals,  Red  Deer,  Pig,  Sheep  or  Goat,  Hare,  Dog  or  Wolf,  and  the  Urus.f 
There  were  fewer  of  this  last  and  of  the  Pig.  We  also  found  one  boar’s 


*  A  fine  and  perfect  example  of  spear-head,  13  inch  es  long  by  2  inches  wide,  of  Class  N o. 
3  of  Wilde  (Catalogue  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy’s  Museum,  page  495),  having  a 
straight-edged  blade,  with  broad  bevelled  edges  and  round  socket.  In  the  angles  formed 
by  the  latter,  and  the  straight  base  of  the  blade,  are  narrow  slender  loops  connecting 
the  two  parts,  and  by  which  it  was  secured  to  the  shaft.  This  form  of  bronze  spear¬ 
head  is  peculiar  to  the  British  Islands,  and  more  frequently  found  in  Ireland  than  in 
this  country.  Examples  of  the  variety  are  figured  in  the  above-named  work  and 
Kemble’s  “  Horse  Perales.” 

f  The  bones  from  Barton  Mere,  consist  of  the  Bos  longifrons ,  the  Keltic  shorthorn, 
the  stag  ( Cervus  elaphus),  pig,  sheep  or  goat,  large  dog  or  wolf,  urus  ( Bos  primigenius), 
and  hare.  All  had  been  used  for  food.  The  abundance  of  the  shorthorn  remains,  as 
compared  with  those  of  the  stag,  implies  a  comparatively  late  epoch  in  the  age  of  stone, 
or  the  early  part  of  that  of  bronze — probably  the  latter.  The  urus  remains  consist  of 
the  metatarsal  and  humerus  ;  those  of  the  hare  are  limited  to  one  tibia ;  and  those  of 
the  dog  or  wolf  to  one  humerus. 

For  the  significance  of  the  hare  see  Keller’s  “Lake  Habitations”  (Lee)  and 
Rutimeyer’s  “  Fauna  der  Pfahlbauten.” — W.B.D. 
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tusk  ;  all  were  found  near  together,  most  of  them  in  the  darker  stratum  of 
peat  coloured  clay,  the  remainder  were  just  above  it.  I  make  one  exception 
in  the  case  of  some  bones  of  a  horse  which  were  just  beneath  the  upper  soil, 
and  may  have  been  thrown  in  at  an  incalculably  later  date. 

Beside,  and  along  with  the  bones,  we  found  two  or  three  flint  flakes,  cores, 
and  rude  flint  implements.  There  were  several  pieces  of  some  sandstone, 
burnt,  with  the  mark  of  fire  plainly  upon  them,  and  divers  calcined  flints. 
I  was  doubtful  about  some  fragments  of  pottery.  Near  the  Mere  is  a  brick 
kiln,  from  which  the  men  got  cinders  to  strew  on  their  planks  for  firm  footing. 
Along  with  the  cinders  were  a  few  broken  pieces  of  rough  ware,  so  that  I  do 
not  feel  certain  but  that  some  of  them  may  have  dropped  in.  But  I  am  sure 
of  one  fragment  of  a  thin  hand-made  vessel  which  I  took  out  myself  from 
among  a  number  of  bones,  where  I  am  quite  positive  nothing  could  have 
fallen.  I  judge  of  it  being  hand-made  by  the  rim,  which  had  never  been  on 
a  wheel.  I  found  also  some  thicker,  very  coarse,  fragments  with  small  stones 
in  the  clay  of  which  they  were  made.  These  unfortunately  were  lost,  some¬ 
how,  but  I  know  that  they  were  fairly  dug  out. 

Besides  the  bones  we  got  several  stags’  antlers.  One  or  two  of  them  were 
gnawed,  probably  by  dogs,  another  has  marks  of  some  small-toothed  animal, 
such  as  a  rat.  Others  are  cut  by  human  hands.  One  antler  has  a  hole  rudely 
worked  in  it  at  its  broadest  part.  It  is  conjectured  that  this  may  be  a  portion 
of  a  rude  agricultural  tool,  one  prong  being  broken  off.  Besides  the  antlers 
we  got  divers  horns  of  the  Bos  longifrons,  and  curiously  enough,  one  of  the 
vertebrae  of  a  Saurian.  This  was  a  short  distance  off  from  the  chief  “  find,” 
and  it  is  suggested  that  it  may  have  been  used  as  a  hammer  by  some  of  the 
natives  who  brought  it  to  the  spot. 

The  portion  of  our  “  find  ”  which  caused  most  conjecture  was,  however,  a 
fabric  of  stake  and  wattle.  I  found  one  stake  24  inches  thick  and  2  feet 
long  lying  close  over  the  spot  where  we  found  most  of  the  bones,  but  this 
fabric  to  which  I  allude  occurred  some  28  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
deepest  part  of  the  Mere. 

The  men  called  out  to  me  one  day  that  they  had  lit  upon  a  stake.  I  found 
an  end  sticking  up  3  inches  out  of  the  chalk  marl.  The  soil  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  it  had  been  disturbed,  so  I  took  a  spud  and  trowel  and  worked 
the  thing  out  with  my  own  hand.  It  resulted  in  an  oval  or  egg-shaped 
structure  of  wattle,  5  feet  7  inches  long,  and  3  feet  10  inches  wide.  There 
were  14  uprights,  varying  from  2  inches  to  2f  inches  in  thickness,  at  nearly 
equal  distances  apart.0  Twigs  and  sticks  were  worked  in  these  like  the  side 


*  A  very  similar  discovery,  made  in  a  garden  near  the  Church-gate  at  Leicester,  is 
described  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  for  1800,  p.  243,  with 
illustrations  of  the  objects  found.  In  this  case,  also,  the  wattle  work  had  been  placed 
in  a  hole  about  2  feet  below  the  original  surface  of  the  ground,  and  was  constructed  of 
22  stakes,  from  1.J  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  about  which  hazel  sticks  were  interwoven. 
Its  dimensions  were  : — “  Height,  5  ft.  6  in.  ;  length  at  bottom,  5  ft  6  in. ;  at  top, 
7  ft.  6  in.  ;  width  at  bottom,  3  ft.  6  in.  ;  at  top,  5  ft.  6  in.”  The  structure  was 
strengthened  and  kept  in  position  by  ten  larger  stakes  placed  at  intervals  round  the 
inside,  and  by  stones  laid  round  the  rim  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Barton  Mere  aud  Leicester  wattle  “  vats  ”  were  intended  to 
fulfil  similar  purposes,  and  that  considerable  analogy  is  presented  in  the  mode  of  their 
construction.  The  relics  that  were  found  in  the  immediate  neighboui’hood  of  each  are 
also  of  a  similar  nature. 

Upon  the  old  ground  line  at  Leicester,  12  feet  below  the  modern  surface,  were  found 
a  portion  of  a  flint  celt,  and  some  articles  of  worked  bone,  whilst  the  basket  itself  was 
completely  choked  with  decayed  vegetable  matter,  stones,  bones,  teeth,  and  horns  of 
animals  used  for  food — the  boar,  stag,  and  goat ;  amongst  which  were  also  found  a  large 
wedge  of  stone  and  two  whestones,  &c.  The  soil  for  8  feet  above  the  old  surface  was 
filled  with  refuse  of  the  Homan  British  period,  in  two  layers  of  equal  thickness  ;  in  the 
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of  a  very  rough  basket.  At  first  I  thought  it  might  have  been  a  sunken 
coracle,  but  on  scooping  out  the  clay  with  which  it  was  filled,  I  found  that 
the  wattle  ceased  about  14  inches  down,  and  that  the  uprights  were  really 
stakes,  from  21  to  27  inches  long,  driven  originally  into  the  chalk  marl.  The 
bottom  of  this  fabric  was  filled  with  broken  flints  ;  these,  too,  were  found 
outside  the  lower  part  of  the  uprights  and  between  them.  The  flints  must 
have  been  put  in,  the  points,  and  edges  of  the  points  of  the  stakes  being  so 
sharp  and  clean  that  they  could  not  have  been  driven  through  a  bed  of  flints. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  thing  had  been  made  thus  : — When  the  bottom  of  the 
Mere  was  dry  and  bare,  a  hole  had  been  dug,  larger  than  the  wattled  structure, 
which  had  then  been  put  into  it,  and  had  its  pointed  uprights  driven  into  the 
chalk  marl.  Then  the  outside  and  inside  were  filled  up  for  some  eight  inches 
with  broken  flints,  the  top  of  the  vessel  being,  when  I  found  it,  full  of  dark 
mud. 

When  I  had  cleared  out  the  mud  down  to  the  flint,  the  water  rose  within 
it,  quite  clear,  and  the  men  at  work  dipped  their  mugs  into  it  for  drink.  It 
struck  me,  therefore,  that  this  may  indicate  the  original  use  of  the  structure. 
May  be,  ages  ago,  when  the  bottom  of  the  Mere  was  chalk  marl,  and  no  de¬ 
posit  of  mud  had  taken  place  upon  it,  there  was  a  very  dry  season,  and  the 
people  made  what  we  call  in  Suffolk  “  a  diving,”  or  a  place  for  dipping  for 
water.  A  mere  hole  would  soon  have  got  muddy  and  the  sides  have  caved 
in,  whereas  the  rude  wattle  structure,  with  flints  to  act  as  a  filter,  would 
have  answered  such  a  purpose. 

The  wattle  and  uprights  were  very  tender,  and  when  I  had  cleared  away 
the  mud,  the  sides  did  cave  in.  Fortunately,  however,  1  saw  how  ticklish  it 
was,  so  I  sent  for  the  village  schoolmaster  to  bring  his  camera,  and  we  got, 
though  in  a  driving  rain,  several  good  negatives  of  it  half  an  hour  before 
the  thing  fell  to  pieces. 

I  took  out  most  of  the  stakes  afterwards.  When  exposed  to  the  air  a  crack 
soon  appeared  down  them,  the  surface  turned  white,  and  they  began  to  open 
longitudinally.  Sir  C.  Lyell  who  came  to  see  such  of  this  “  find”  as  I  brought 
up  to  town,  suggested  that  they  should  be  put  into  water.  On  being  soaked 
their  cracks  closed,  and  I  have  them  such  as  they  were  when  taken  out.  As  I 
remarked  before,  the  points  are  evidently  made  by  a  metal  tool,  but  not  a 
heavy  one,  as  several  chops  had  to  be  made  in  cutting  one  face  of  a  point.  The 
men  remarked  that  they  were  cut  by  a  billhook,  and  one  of  them  sneered 
abundantly  at  my  taking  such  interest  in  an  “  ould  hamper,”  but  the  cuts 
were  made  by  a  small  axe,  as  it  was  plain  where  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cutting  edge  had  travelled. 

I  give  this  account  of  the  wattle  we  found  for  what  it  is  worth.  The  top 
of  the  wattle  was  on  the  level  of  the  chalk  marl,  on  which  most  of  the  bones, 
fragments  of  pottery,  &c.,  were  strewn,  and  which  had  been  covered  over  to  a 
depth  of  from  two  to  four  and  a-half  feet  by  dark  clay.  The  bronze  spear 
head  was  in  a  stratum  above  that  in  which  the  “  find”  of  bones  occurred.  W e 
found  no  more  stakes,  but  there  occurred  divers  holes  in  the  chalk  marl,  some 


uppermost  fragments  of  Roman  pottery  predominated.  In  estimating  the  antiquity  of 
these  two  objects,  the  following  facts  may  be  considered  :  (1st)  At  Leicester,  though 
Roman  remains  covered  the  well,  none  were  found  within  it,  which  must  have  been  the 
case  had  it  been  filled  gradually  during  the  accumulation  of  the  upper  soil,  whilst  the 
presence  of  the  flint  hatchet  is  suggestive  of  much  earlier  times.  (2nd)  No  marked 
relic  of  the  Roman  period  has  to  the  present  been  found  at  Barton,  though  a  good 
portion  of  the  original  bottom  of  the  Mere  has  been  laid  bare,  and  Roman  remains  are 
abundant  in  the  adjoining  parishes  of  Pakenham  and  Ixworth. 
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of  them  nearly  in  line,  in  which  we  could  not  help  thinking  they  might  have 
once  stood.  Yet  we  found  no  remains  of  wood  in  these  holes. 

I  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  about  our  small  “  find”  without  recording 
my  thanks  to  W.  Boyd  Dawkins,  Esq.,  who  kindly  came  down  into  Suffolk  to 
see  the  place  and  what  I  had  got  out  of  it,  and  who  was  good  enough  to  name 
the  bones  for  me. 

Harry  .Jones. 


Sale  of  Mr.  Joseph  Warren’s  Coins. 

On  Monday,  March  22nd,  of  the  present  year,  these  coins  were  sold  in 
London,  at  the  Auction  Rooms  of  Messrs.  Sotlieby,  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge. 
Among  them  were  a  considerable  number  both  Roman,  British,  and  English, 
found  in  various  parts  of  Suffolk,  especially  near  Ixworth  and  Icklingham. 

Of  the  first,  the  most  remarkable  was  a  denarius  of  Julia  Domna 
having  the  head  of  Geta  on  the  reverse,  found  at  Pakenham.  This  rare 
coin  is  valued  by  Cohen  at  60  francs.  Mr.  Warren’s  specimen,  though  a  very 
good  one,  fetched  only  a  guinea,  and  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Taylor.  Of  the 
miscellaneous  lots  of  Roman  coins  found  in  Suffolk,  whose  interest  is  chiefly 
local,  the  greater  part  were  purchased  by  Professor  Churchill  Babington. 
The  Ancient  British  coins  were  few  in  number,  and  were  mostly  from  Nor¬ 
folk  and  Suffolk.  Among  them  were  pieces  in  gold,  silver,  and  copper, 
struck  by  Addedomaros,  Tasciovanus,  Tincomius  (the  genuineness  of  which 
seems  doubtful),  and  Cunobeline.  The  copper  coin  of  the  last-named  pri  nee 
found  near  Ixworth,  is  figured  by  Mr.  Evans  in  his  “  Ancient  British  Coins" 
(PI.  xi.,  n.  8)  from  this  very  specimen.  It  was  purchased  by  Professor 
Churchill  Babington,  who  procured  several  other  of  the  British  coins.  Of 
the  Saxon  coins,  the  most  interesting  was  an  unpublished  silver  penny  of 
Offa,  having  geometrical  patterns  on  both  sides,  found  near  Ixworth  ;  it  was 
bought  by  Mr.  Webster,  for  four  guineas,  who  also  purchased  a  dozen  fine 
coins  of  Ethelred  the  Second,  having  the  hand  of  Providence,  from  the  recent 
“  find”  at  Ipswich.  The  collection  included  coins  of  Canute,  Harold  the  First 
and  Edward  the  Confessor,  found  at  Stowmarket,  Bury,  and  Ixworth 
respectively  ;  also  three  coins  of  St.  Edmund,  found  at  Bardwell.  Several 
lots  comprised  Saxon  and  Norman  coins  struck  in  Suffolk,  as  at  Thetford  and 
Ipswich,  by  Ethelred  the  Second,  Canute,  Harold  the  Second,  and  William 
the  Conqueror. 

An  account  was  given  by  Mr.  Warren,  in  the  “  Numismatic  Chronicle"  (vol. 
2,  pp.  148-151,  N.S.),  of  a  “  find”  of  about  four  hundred  English  silver  coins, 
ranging  from  Edward  II.  to  Henry  VII.,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  in  1861.+ 
We  understand  that  Sicklesmere  was  the  precise  locality  where  the  old  house 
containing  the  hoard  stood.  Of  these  above  100  were  sold  in  nine  lots,  in¬ 
cluding  a  very  rare  half-penny  of  Richard  III.,  purchased  by  Mr.  Pearson,  as 
well  as  other  interesting  pieces,  mostly  of  the  later  Henrys.  Of  the  later 
silver  series  were  many  episcopal  and  other  coins  of  Henry  VIII.  ;  various 

*  This  hoard  of  coins  was  discovered  by  a  bricklayer’s  labourer,  who  surreptitiously 
disposed  of  them  to  two  tradesmen  of  Bury — a  broker  and  a  silversmith  ;  from  whom 
the  greater  part  were  purchased  by  Mr.  Warren.  The  lot  sold  to  the  broker  weighed 
over  a  pound,  and  consisted  wholly  of  groats,  chiefly  of  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.,  with 
a  single  specimen  of  that  of  Richard  III.,  and  about  thirty  of  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  A  considerable  number  were  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  ;  some, 
indeed,  as  sharp  and  bright  as  when  they  first  left  the  mint.  Mr.  Warren,  in  his 
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of  Edward  VI. ;  also  the  Oxford  Pound  Piece  and  other  good  pieces  of 
Charles  I.  ;  the  crown,  half-crown,  and  shilling  of  Cromwell  (which  together 
fetched  £6  7s.);  and  a  proof  of  the  Gothic  crown  of  Victoria  with  plain 
edge.  The  most  interesting  of  the  English  gold  coins  were  an  angel  of 
Richard  III.,  purchased  by  Mr.  Johnstone,  found  near  Yarmouth,  on  the 
beach,  and  a  twenty-shilling  piece  of  Charles  II.  by  Simon,  in  beautiful  con¬ 
dition,  purchased  by  Mr.  Jessopp,  each  of  which  realised  £3  12s.  The  entire 
collection  was  sold  for  £238  6s.  6d. 

C.  B. 


(Examination  of  jjuffolft  Cumuli. 


Risby. 

On  the  road  between  Risby  and  Cavenham  lies  one  of  those  barren, 
heathy,  hillocky  tracts,  near  which,  in  the  wild  days  of  old,  men  took  up  their 
habitation,  and  where  then-  dead  still  lie  ;  the  former  because  it  was  easy  to 
come  at  the  flints  there,  the  latter  because  the  soil  was  easy  to  be  moved — 
facilis  jactura  sepulchri — when  wicker  scoop  and  burnt  stick  had  the  place  of 
barrow  and  spade  ;  and  not  less,  perhaps,  because  there  were  those  breezy 
uplift  angles  of  the  earth  from  which  men  might  dream  to  the  wandering 
wind  of  the  vague  uncertainties  of  the  “  whence  and  whither,”  before  reve¬ 
lations  had  enabled  man  to  connect  with  the  sacred  tomb  the  ideas  of  security 
and  repose.  And,  surely,  the  very  difference  between  the  portion  of  the 
bodies  that  lie  crouched  beneath  those  ancient  mounds,  drawn  together 
like  chilled  and  restless  sleepers,  and  that  of 

“  The  pale  form  composed 
In  all  the  dignity  of  unanxious  calm,” 

as  we  now  last  behold  it,  is  again  significant  of  the  same  improvement  of 
sentiment.  There  is  a  “  bottom,”  in  which  a  stream  makes  its  appearance 
in  autumn,  flusters  it  grandly  in  winter,  and  dies  out  again  in  summer,  that 
once,  probably,  made  a  fen  of  the  narrow  flats  still  known  as  the  “  Danes’ 
Meadows  and  the  tales  of  antiquity  regarding  these  still  have  their  last 
hold  on  the  minds  of  the  rustic  population,  in  those  ghost  stories  which 
pathetically  aver  that  those  who  were  once  everything  to  them  have  not  quite  lost 
their  interest  or  connection  with  them  yet.  Diagonally  across  the  sweep  of 
the  declivity  runs  a  feeble  earthwork  that  once  perhaps  strengthened  the  front 
of  a  little  army,  or  formed  the  boundary  of  a  community,  either  for  the 

account  of  the  hoard,  applies  a  similar  remark  to  the  coins  of  Henry  VII.,  in  the  lot 
that  came  more  immediately  under  his  observation,  and  which  comprised  the 


following  : — 

Edward  II. — Penny  .  1 

Edward  III. — Half-groats  .  .  ...  .  3 

Richard  II. — Half-penny .  1 

Henry  IV.,  V. ,  VI. — Groats,  half-groats,  and  half-pence  16 

Edward  IV — Groats,  half -groats,  and  half-pence  .  54 

Richard  III. — Groats  and  half-pence  .  3 

Henry  VII. — Groats.  1st  coinage  .  4 

,,  Ditto,  2nd  coinage  .  34 

,,  Half -groats  and  half-pence  .  104 
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living,  or  for  the  dead,  whose  barrows  lie  on  either  side  the  highway,  and 
just  tempt  the  questioning  inspection  of  the  savant  as  they  loom  out  here 
and  there  under  the  stripes  of  the  growing  corn  in  the  neighbouring  fields. 

Here  Canon  Greenwell  spent  three  windy  February  days,  with  a  good  stalf 
of  active  labourers,  and  a  small  intermittent  attendance  of  Suffolk  Archaeolo¬ 
gists,  of  whom  the  younger  and  more  active  heated  themselves  with  work, 
whilst  the  elder  lit  fires  of  gorse,  and  endeavoured  to  catch  a  few  of  the 
seeds  of  warmth  that  the  wind"  scattered  from  them  with  intolerable  smoke, 
an  ensign  to  be  marked  from  far,  as  it  might  have  done  in  the  old  days  of 
body-burning. 

On  Tuesday,  February  25,  a  mound  on  the  Northern  declivity  of  the  hill 
to  the  right  hand  of  the  road  above  Robert’s  Bridge  was  opened,  in  which 
were  found,  on  that  day,  the  remains  of  one  unburnt  body,  and  portions  of  a 
second ;  also  two  urns,  the  one  small  and  empty,  and  apparently  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period,  the  other  an  ancient  British  urn  of  the  usual  type,  with 
the  small  base,  bulging  sides,  and  overhanging  rim,  containing  a  burnt  burial. 
Both  of  these,  especially  the  latter,  fell  to  pieces  at  the  touch,  and  had 
already,  probably,  been  reached  and  damaged  long  before,  either  by 
rabbits  or  rabbit  diggers.  Next  day  there  were  found  in  this  mound  two 
other  Britons  buried  in  a  contracted  position,  and  in  a  shallow  grave  below 
the  apex  of  the  tumulus  the  remains  of  a  sixth  individual,  who  had  been  also 
interred  in  a  contracted  posture,  but  whose  bones  Time  had  well-nigh  mingled 
with  mother  Earth.  In  the  opposite  barrow  the  remains  of  two  sepulchral 
urns  of  ancient  British  form  were  found. 

Canon  Greenwell  moved  next  to  two  mounds  about  a  third  of  a  mile  off,  in 
the  neighbouring  fields.  In  one  of  these  the  central  burial  was  come  upon  at 
last,  late  in  the  afternoon  of  Saturday,  being  the  remains  of  a  burnt  body 
deposited  in  a  basin  some  two  feet  long  by  one  and  a-half -feet  wide,  scooped 
eighteen  inches  deep  in  the  chalk  on  which  the  said  mound  had  been  heaped, 
and  surrounded  by  the  usual  remnants  of  the  funeral  pile.  In  the  other, 
nothing  remained  to  reward  the  patience  of  the  investigator.  No  flint  imple¬ 
ments  were  found  in  any  of  the  tumuli,  with  the  exception  of  one  small  but 
rather  well  -formed  scraper,  on  the  first  day  of  the  excavations.  But  enough 
was  evident  to  the  discerning  eyes  of  the  patient  Archaeologist  to  tell  him  that 
these  were  tombs  erected  by  the  same  sturdy,  square- headed,  rough-boned 
race,  whose  resting-places  have  been  disturbed  with  more  profit  to  science 
elsewhere. 

The  Canon’s  investigations  in  this  county  have  not  been  rewarded  with  so 
many  discoveries  as  we  had  hoped  for  in  the  way  of  pottery,  still  less  by  the 
unearthing  of  implements  of  stone  or  metal.  But  this  very  difference  from 
his  experience  elsewhere  may  be  the  first  of  new  and  important  data  towards 
the  formation  of  inductions  concerning  the  ethnology  and  chronology  of 
pre-historic  Britain  ;  and  though  we  may  be  disappointed  that  we  cannot 
astonish  the  gentleman  from  Durham  with  our  buried  riches,  yet  we  can  but 
be  thankful  that  the  comparative  fruitlessness  of  his  search  does  not  hinder 
the  Canon  from  again  and  again  taking  up  his  labours  amongst  us,  and  stir¬ 
ring  up  the  Archaeological  interest  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  patience  of  this  gentleman,  which  is  by  no  means  stolidity,  is  indeed 
itself  something  to  be  seen.  For  my  part  I  could  not  help  a  little  depression 
at  the  results,  and  when  I  reached  home  on  the  Saturday,  I  relieved  myself 
with  the  following  : — 

Low  at  the  centre  of  a  nameless  mound, 

O’er  which  the  unbroken  lines  of  herbage  spread, 

By  patient  delving  we  at  last  had  found 
The  long  hid  remnant  of  some  unknown  dead. 
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The  charcoal  scattered  on  earth’s  ancient  floor, 

The  little  basin  scooped  therein  we  scan, 

And  turn  the  fragmentary  relics  o’er, 

Say — “This  is  wood,”  and  “  That  was  once  a  man.” 

We  mark  some  portion  of  the  human  frame, 

The  orb  perchance  whereby  a  limb  would  move ; 

And  feel  this  moulded  earth  is  all  the  same 
With  that  in  those  we  know  and  those  we  love. 

And  yet  of  this  poor  mound,  that — should  one  pace 
It  o’er  in  thought — he  might  o’erlook  it  quite, 

’Midst  its  dissevered  sands  how  small  a  space 
Suffices  to  enclose  this  buried  wight ; 

The  centre  once  perhaps  of  wrapt  regard 
To  hundreds,  or  at  least — more  tender  thought — 

The  dearly-loved  of  a  full  home.  ’Tis  hard 
If  clay  must  rot,  that  love  should  come  to  naught. 

But  oh,  thou  Moulder  of  the  mortal  frame  ! 

Thou  Source  of  all  things  good — Father  divine  ! 

’Tis  well  to  think  how  Thou  wert  aye  the  same, 

And  though  none  claim  these  now,  yet  they  are  Thine. 

Thine — for  all  purposes  of  good  or  ill — 

Not  lost  or  ended  ;  Thine,  in  pit  or  urn, 

Waiting  Thy  changeless  purpose  to  fulfil 
A  perfect  being,  when  Thou  say’st,  Return. 

It  is  not  nothing  which  our  hand  hath  found, 

This  ragged  dust  lost  ’neath  this  signless  sod  ; 

The  past,  in  earth’s  oblivion  wholly  drowned, 

With  Thee  is  present  —these  are  known  to  God. 

J.  D.  Gedge. 


The  following  is  a  detailed  account  of  the  exploration  of  the  Risby  Barrows , 
by  Canon  Greenwell ,  in  February  last. 

Risby  Downs. 

The  barrows  are  situated  one  on  either  side  of  the  road  from  Risby  to 
Cavenham,  and  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  and  the  ancient  dyke  that  forms 
the  modern  boundary  between  the  two  parishes. 

The  barrow  to  the  right  of  the  road  to  Cavenham  measured  60  feet  in 
diameter,  and  was  5  feet  at  centre  above  the  surface  of  the  surrounding  turf. 
Its  examination  was  commenced  from  the  South-East  side. 

No.  1. — At  24  feet  S.S.E.  of  centre  was  found  a  disturbed  interment  of  a 
young  person,  the  calvarium  and  bones  of  the  legs  only  remaining.  The  body 
had  been  laid  upon  a  circular  floor  of  chalk  and  broken  flints,  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  1  foot  deep,  resting  upon  the  natural  surface. 

No.  2. — At  22  feet  S.W.  by  S.,  2  feet  above  the  natural  surface,  was  a 
flexed  skeleton  of  a  female  lying  upon  the  right  side,  with  the  head  to  the 
N.W.  by  N.,  and  the  hands  up  to  the  face. 

No.  3. — At  26  feet  S.W.  by  S.  of  centre,  and  2  feet  above  the  natural  sur¬ 
face,  was  a  burnt  body  of  a  young  person,  contained  in  an  urn  of  the  usual 
British  form — (much  dislocated.)  Amongst  the  bones  was  a  piece  of  burnt 
flint. 

At  1 3  feet  S.W.  of  centre,  not  associated  with  any  burial,  was  a  small 
vessel  of  dark-coloured  pottery,  having  much  of  the  character  of  Anglo-Saxon 
ware. 

No.  4. — At  3  feet  South  of  centre,  and  2  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  tumulus, 
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was  a  contracted  unburnt  body,  too  decayed  to  allow  the  position  to  be  made 
out. 

No  5. — Twenty-two  feet  West  by  South  of  centre,  upon  the  original  sur¬ 
face  of  the  heath,  was  the  flexed  skeleton  of  a  man  lying  upon  his  right  side, 
with  the  arms  doubled  across  the  chest,  and  the  head  inclined  forwards  and 
downwards,  pointing  to  the  West  by  North.  Bones  well  preserved ;  teeth 
in  position,  and  good — indicating  an  individual  in  the  prime  of  manhood, 
who,  judging  from  the  measurements  of  the  femur  and  tibia,  was  about  5ft. 
4in.  in  height.  Skull,  left  side  perfect,  the  right  decayed  entirely.  Form 
medium.  Beneath  the  knees  of  this  skeleton  was  found  a  lump  of  chalk, 
apparently  placed  there  to  keep  the  body  in  position  in  the  grave,  which  had 
been  dug  in  the  soil  of  the  tumulus. 

No.  6. — Just  North  of  the  centre,  in  a  shallow  grave  beneath  the  original 
turf,  were  the  remains  of  the  flexed  skeleton  of  a  large  and  powerfully-made 
man,  whose  bones  had  nearly  returned  to  dust.  This  body  had  apparently 
been  interred  upon  its  left  side,  with  the  head  to  the  N.W.,  and  the  only 
bones  found  at  all  in  a  perfect  condition  were  the  upper  half  of  the  right 
femur  and  part  of  the  corresponding  os  innominatum,  with  traces  of  vertebras. 
No  portion  of  the  skull  or  upper  extremities  was  found.  No  relic  accom¬ 
panied  any  of  the  interments.  In  the  barrow  were  here  and  there  pieces  of 
charcoal,  some  fragments  of  flint,  and  a  roughly-formed  round  scraper.  The 
North-Western  slope  of  the  tumulus  was  left  unexplored. 

The  barrow  to  the  left  of  the  road  measured  76  feet  in  diameter,  by  3$  feet 
high  at  centre.  Its  examination  was  commenced  at  the  East  side. 

At  7  feetS.W.byW.  of  centre,  and  two  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  barrow,  was  • 
a  burnt  burial  contained  in  a  British  urn  of  the  usual  form,  which  bore  a  row 
of  S  shaped  ornaments  upon  its  rim — (much  crushed.)  Close  to  the  centre 
were  the  fragments  of  another  urn  of  similar  manufacture.  No  remains  of 
bones.  A  good  portion  of  the  N.W.  half  of  this  tumulus  was  left  untouched. 


Long  Heath  Field — February  26th,  1869. 

In  a  portion  of  this  field  were  two  barrows  separated  by  a  distance  of 
about  100  yards,  and  about  three  times  that  distance  from  a  larger  barrow 
on  the  rise  of  the  hill  towards  Lackford.  Both  barrows,  as  were  the  former 
two  examined,  were  composed  of  sand,  and  had  been  reduced  by  the  plough. 
Their  examination  was  commenced  simultaneously. 

That  in  the  S.E.  corner  of  the  field  was  68  feet  in  diameter  and  3  feet 
high.  At  18  feet  W.S.W.,  and  one  foot  above  the  natural  surface  from 
centre,  were  the  fragments  of  a  British  funeral  urn  with  a  good  deal  of 
charcoal,  no  bones.  At  19  feet  W.S.W.,  a  hole  N.W.  by  S.E.  2  feet  by 
1  foot  and  1  foot  deep,  which  seemed  to  have  been  sunk  through  the  site 
of  the  funeral  pile,  the  burnt  soil  indicating  the  extent  of  the  fire,  showed 
a  diameter  of  4  feet.  The  hole  was  filled  with  burnt  bones  and  covered  with 
charcoal,  and  some  burnt  flints  were  among  the  bones.  The  urn  was  pro¬ 
bably  connected  with  this  burial.  The  body  had  been  burnt  upon  the 
natural  surface  in  a  slight  hollow. 

At  five-and-a-half  feet  N.W.  in  a  hole  2  feet  by  1|  feet  and  1  foot  deep, 
also  sunk  through  the  site  of  the  pile  was  a  burnt  body.  The  space  occu¬ 
pied  by  this  pile  as  in  the  other  instance  was  4  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  other  barrow,  which  was  56  feet  in  diameter,  nothing  was  found 
but  a  fragment  of  a  Saxon  urn,  and  parts  of  the  skull  and  pelvis  of  an  ox. 
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Tiietford. 

I  feel  much  pleasure  in  furnishing  the  following  particulars  relative  to  the 
partial  examination  of  a  tumulus  in  the  Cemetery  at  Thetford.  Some  twelve 
months  since,  by  order  of  the  Burial  Board,  the  remaining  part  of  the  en¬ 
closed  consecrated  ground  of  the  Cemetery  was  cleared  of  the  fir  and  larch 
trees  which  were  planted  upon  it  some  thirteen  years  before,  and  on  entering 
the  Cemetery  some  days  afterwards  I  observed  a  tumulus  upon  the  newly- 
cleared  ground.  Some  three  months  afterwards  I  was  informed  by  a  friend 
that  a  considerable  number  of  human  skulls  and  bones  were  being  dug  up 
from  it  by  the  grave-diggers.  I  gave  notice  to  the  men  that  I  should  like  to 
possess  some  of  the  remains,  and  a  few  days  afterwards  a  skull  was  brought 
to  me.  Upon  the  os  frontis  of  this  head  there  was  an  indentation  as  of  some 
sharp-pointed  weapon,  but  whether  recent  or  not  I  could  not  tell.  I  then 
requested  the  principal  grave-digger  to  send  for  me  when  he  came  upon  any 
more  remains,  which  he  did  shortly  afterwards.  Upon  this  occasion  he  had 
taken  the  bones  of  one  nearly  complete  skeleton,  and  part  of  another  out  of 
the  grave  then  digging,  and  he  pointed  out  to  me,  as  near  as  he  could, 
the  position  in  which  he  had  found  the  bodies.  Whilst  so  doing,  I  observed 
several  bones  projecting  slightly  from  the  sides  of  the  newly-dug  grave, 
from  three  to  four  feet  from  the  surface.  At  my  request,  he  loosened  them 
with  his  spade,  and  brought  out  another  skull  and  bones  of  a  human  body.® 
After  a  careful  examination  I  concluded  (and  the  man  agreed  with  me  in 
this)  that  the  bodies  laid  transversely  across  the  grave,  head  to  the  South 
and  feet  to  the  North.  The  bodies  appeared  to  be  very  thick  about  this  spot, 
which  was  upon  the  Western  slope  of  the  tumulus,  and  about  ten  feet  from  its 
centre.  Some  of  the  skulls  were  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than 
might  have  been  expected,  and  the  teeth  were  mostly  sound.  On  another 
occasion  I  observed  evident  remains  of  burnt  bodies  in  the  same  tumulus,  and 
picked  up  several  fragments  of  charcoal  and  burnt  flints  from  the  blackened 
soil. 

The  tumulus  is  situated  a  few  yards  to  the  South  of  the  Chapel,  upon  a 
gently  rising  ground.  The  present  height  of  it  is  not  more  than  four  and  a- 
half  feet,  and  it  is  one  of  the  circular  mounds,  only  of  medium  size.  I  am  unable 
to  give  the  precise  number  of  bodies  dug  out  of  the  barrow,  but  as  near  as  I 
can  learn  there  has  been  quite  a  dozen.  No  urns  or  other  relics  that  I  can 
ascertain  have  been  found  with  any  of  the  bodies,  and  the  soil  (a  black  sand) 
in  which  they  are  embedded  is  remarkably  free  from  flint.  I  will  not  say, 
however,  that  had  the  tumulus  been  methodically  opened  (which  it  could  not 
be  for  reasons  which  will  be  easily  understood)  there  would  not  have  been 
found  some  such  articles.  There  were  certainly  no  traces  of  either  stone  or 
other  coffins,  or  they  would  certainly  have  been  observed  and  taken  charge  of 
by  the  men  for  me. 

I  should  mention  that  the  tumulus  is  situated  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  Red  Castle,  and  within  fifty  yards  of  the  old  Roman  road — now  the 
London  turnpike.  From  these  and  other  reasons  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  tumulus  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  occupation,  as  it  is  on  a 
spot  just  where  an  engagement  between  a  defensive  and  and  an  offensive 
army  would  be  likely  to  have  taken  place. 

I  had  the  honour  of  placing  two  or  three  of  the  skulls  before  the  Rev. 


*  A  report  upon  the  human  remains  referred  to  by  Mr.  Hunt,  and  presented  to  the 
Museum,  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  presented  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 
It  is  probable  by  that  time  some  more  perfect  specimens  of  crania  will  be  obtained,  and 
other  evidence  that  may  throw  light  upon  the  age  of  these  secondary  interments. — [Ed. 
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Canon  Greenwell,  at  Brandon,  during  the  time  that  gentleman  was  engaged 
in  the  examination  of  Grimes  Graves.  The  Canon,  however,  could  not 
define  satis  Eactorily,  from  the  insufficient  evidence  accompanying  them,  the 
nationality  or  period  of  the  interments. 

Alfred  Leigh  Hunt. 


Notes,  Queries,  anti  (Cleanings. 


BROOM  HILL. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — On  the  19th  of  last  February,  in  company  with  the  Rev.  Canon  Greenwell  and 
the  Rev.  G.  Cardew,  I  visited  the  gravel  pits  of  Broom  Hill,  near  Brandon,  or 
Brum’ill  as  the  name  is  locally  known.  It  was  the  ambition  of  the  Canon  to  be  present 
when  an  implement  was  found,  and  to  see  one  extracted  with  his  own  eyes.  Though 
no  reasonable  doubt  exists  that  certain  stones,  bearing  all  the  signs  of  having  been 
manufactured,  are  frequently  turned  out  from  the  bed  of  the  drift  gravel,  yet  it  has 
not  often  fallen  to  the  lot  of  such  a  well-known  savant  as  Canon  Greenwell  to  witness 
the  fact  with  his  own  eyes,  to  be  present  and  to  watch  the  exhumation  of  this  relic  of 
a  race  which  claims  to  be  coeval  with  mammalia  long  extinct. 

The  bed  of  gravel  upon  which  the  men  were  working  at  the  time  of  our  visit  was 
four  feet  in  thickness,  over  it  rested  a  bed  of  sand  of  about  the  same  thickness,  and 
underlying  all  was  the  chalk  ;  between  the  gravel  and  the  chalk,  and  again  between 
the  gravel  and  the  sand,  were  indications  of  a  band  of  clay,  the  base  of  the  gravel 
being  about  15  feet  above  the  river.  The  men  stated  that  the  majority  of  the  implements 
were  found  in  these  bands  of  clay,  but  this  statement  appears  to  be  one  of  those  assertions 
which  arise  from  inaccurate  observation  ;  as  far  as  we  could  ascertain  by  cross-examina¬ 
tion,  the  implements  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  gravel,  but  never  in  the  overlying  sand. 

We  paid  several  visits  to  these  diggings,  and  on  every  visit  spent  considerable  time 
in  watching  the  work  ;  but  only  on  the  first  occasion,  within  an  hour  of  our  arrival, 
were  we  rewarded  by  a  “find.”  This  “implement  ”  is  a  fair  specimen,  and  now,  duly 
labelled,  rests  in  honour  in  the  Canon’s  museum. 

Any  one  who  has  watched  the  process  of  digging  gravel — how  the  men  by  under¬ 
cutting  detach  large  masses  which  they  afterwards  sift — must  feel  that  it  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  assert  the  exact  position  in  the  bed  of  gravel  which  an  implement  may 
have  occupied.  The  men,  sure  of  their  prize,  quietly  watch  the  gravel  as  it  passes 
through  the  sieve ;  here  the  implement  is  easily  detected,  but  whether  it  has  come  from 
the  top,  or  the  bottom,  or  the  middle  of  the  gravel  bed,  must  be  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
In  the  case  of  the  implement  found  on  the  19th,  a  coating  of  clay  upon  one  side  clearly 
showed  that  it  had  been  lying  in  contact  with  one  or  other  of  the  clay  bands,  and  this 
could  only  have  been  the  lower  band. 

While  watching  for  “  implements  ”  we  did  not  despise  the  less  obvious  evidence  of 
“flakes  if  the  ancient  drift  man  maufactured  the  so-called  implements  of  the  drift, 
he  must  have  left  behind  him  numberless  chippings  analagous  to  the  debris  found  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Brandon  flint  knappers.  If  “implements”  are  found  in  the 
drift,  why  not  “flakes ?”  To  the  initiated— to  a  flint  worker — a  flake  must  be  as  good 
an  evidence  of  design  as  an  implement ;  accordingly,  we  found  that  the  same  bed  of 
gravel  which  produced  the  “  implement  ”  produced  also  the  “  flake.”  In  every  barrow 
load  of  gravel  a  flake  or  two  could  be  found  ;  there  was  no  difficulty  in  detecting  them  ; 
a  sharp  eye  caught  the  worked  flint  in  a  moment,  and  I  have  now,  in  my  possession, 
several  unmistakable  flakes  picked  from  the  barrow  as  the  work  proceeded. 

D. 


SPURIOUS  antiquities. 

Suffolk  has,  during  the  past  two  months,  been  honoured  by  a  visit  from  the 
notorious  Thomas  Simpson,  better  known  as  “  Flint  Jack,”  a  skilful  imitator  of 
some  kinds  of  antiquities. 

Though  “  Flint  Jack”  professes  to  be  “  yood  at  medieval  seals  nr  British  urns,” 
his  chief  art,  as  his  alias  implies,  is  in  the  manufacture  of  forged  flint  and  stone 
implements— Celts,  hammers,  arrow  and  spear  heads,  including  the  ruder  imple¬ 
ments  found  in  the  valley  gravels.  He  has  considerably  improved  in  knapping 
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out  the  last-named  forms,  and  as  he  sojourned  several  days  at  Mildenhall  and 
Brandon,  both  in  the  heart  of  the  flint  implement  country,  it;  is  more  than 
probable  that  specimens  of  his  handiwork  will  perplex  inexperienced  collectors 
visiting  the  locality,  for  some  time  to  come. 

“  Flint  Jack,”  in  appearance,  is  disreputable  in  the  extreme,  and  we  regret  to 
add  that  his  character  corresponds.  He  is  an  inveterate  liar  and  drunkard,  and 
though  thieving  does  not  appear  to  be  his  habitual  crime,  he  has  been  twice 
imprisoned  for  obtaining  possession  of  articles  otherwise  than  the  law  allows. 


ROMAN  ANTIQUITIES  AT  STOKE  ASH. 

TO  THE  EDITOE. 

Deae  Sib, — As  in  the  first  number  of  the  “Journal  of  the  Suffolk  Archaeological 
Institute”  you  invite  communications  of  antiquarian  interest,  I  venture  to  send  you 
notice  of  a  small  ‘  ‘  find  ”  of  Roman  remains  at  Stoke  Ash,  in  this  county,  which  I  acquired 
in  October  last.  The  Stonham  postman  observing  some  labourers  digging  gravel  in  a 
field  by  the  side  of  the  high  road  leading  from  Ipswich  to  Norwich,  saw  them  toss  out 
several  fragments  of  strange-looking  pottery,  which  he  brought  to  me.  They  consisted 
of  the  ordinary  kinds  of  pottery  usually  found  in  Roman  sites— brown,  blue,  and  grey  : 
the  most  interesting  were  the  Samian,  of  which  there  were  portions  of  several  vessels — 
one,  a  hunting  scene,  with  potter’s  mark  (Albuci),  is  very  spirited.  The  rim  of  the 
light  brown  vessel,  too,  is  singularly  elegant,  and  the  handle  of  the  amphora  is  interesting 
for  the  name  Ennius  Julianus  (abbreviated). 

I  went  myself  to  identify  the  spot,  but  unfortunately  the  pit  was  filled ;  but,  from 
numerous  fragments  scattered  over  the  surface,  I  judged  that  the  men  were  right  when 
they  said  that  they  had  buried  a  considerable  quantity.  From  them  I  obtained  five 
“  old  halfpennies,”  which  were  found  with  the  pottery;  these  were  second  brass  coins 
of  Domitian,  Hadrian,  Antoninus  in  bad  preservation,  and  third  brass  coins  of  Tetricus 
the  Younger  and  Salonina — very  good  and  legible.  I  picked  up  a  flint  arrow  head, 
and  have  another  curious  chipping  from  the  same  place,  which  was  probably  a  knife. 
The  whole  field  looked  very  inviting  for  excavation,  and  I  heard  that  old  pots  were 
frequently  turned  up  in  an  adjacent  field.  If  you  think  this  humble  discovery  worthy  of 
a  corner  in  the  journal,  you  will  probably  encourage  me  to  intrude  again  upon  your  pages. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Earl  Stonham,  March,  1869.  C.  E.  Seakle. 


THE  FINE  FRESCO  IN  EYE  CHURCH. 

During  the  restoration,  which  is  still  in  progress,  of  Eye  Church,  a  fine  fresco 
was  uncovered,  extending  from  North  to  South  above  the  wide  chancel  arch.  It 
is  now  unfortunately  destroyed  ;  but  a  careful  drawing  was  made  of  it  before  its 
destruction,  and  compared  with  the  original  by  the  writer.  It  is  much  to  be 
wished  that  this  drawing  could  be  printed  in  the  effective  and  not  expensive 
method  of  chromo-lithography,  now  generally  employed  in  such  cases.  Many 
students  of  medieval  painting  would  be  most  glad  to  purchase  a  copy  at  a 
reasonable  price.  Should  it,  however,  not  be  printed,  the  writer  hopes  at  some 
future  time  to  send  a  description  of  it  to  these  pages. 

The  subject  is  the  one  usually  found  in  our  English  Churches  above  the  Chancel 
arch-  the  Holy  Doom,  or  Last  Judgment.  The  date  is  not  earlier  than  1272,  or 
much  later  probably  than  1377'. 

21  st  April,  1869.  W.  H.  S. 


BRADFIELD  COMBUST. 

The  North  wall  of  the  nave  of  the  Church  has  been  found,  during  the  restoration 
now  in  progress,  to  have  been  almost  entirely  covered  with  mural  paintings.  The 
following  subjects — St.  George,  St.  Christopher,  and  a  seraph — are  painted  in 
distemper  in  three  large  panels,  divided  in  the  upper  part  by  the  roof  principals, 
and  with  a  pattern  border  about  8  inches  in  width.  The  representation  of  St. 
George  is  a  spirited  one.  He  is  on  horseback,  the  dragon  being  pinned  to  the 
ground  with  his  spear  held,  in  the  left  hand,  the  sword  in  the  right  hand  being 
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raised  above  the  bead.  St.  Christopher  is  wading  the  stream  with  the  infant 
Saviour  on  his  shoulder,  the  subject  being  treated  in  much  the  same  way  as  in  the 
old  woodcut  copied  into  Mrs.  Jamieson’s  work  on  “  Legendary  Art.”  An  effort  is 
being  made  to  preserve  these  two  paintings.  The  third  subject,  a  seraph  with 
six  wings,  was  very  indistinct,  and  has  been  obliterated. 

0.  C.  S.  L. 


HERRINGSWELL  CHURCH. 

We  regret  to  record  the  destruction  of  this  Church  by  fire  on  the  28th  of  February 
last.  It  was  one  of  the  few  remaining  thatched  churches  in  the  western  division 
of  our  county,  and  during  the  celebration  of  the  Morning  Service  on  Sunday,  the 
above  dated,  an  accumulation  of  soot  in  the  iron  piping  of  the  stove  becoming 
ignited,  the  thatch  took  fire,  and  the  consumable  portions  of  the  edifice  were 
quickly  destroyed.  Owing  to  the  presence  of  mind  of  a  few  individuals,  the 
congregation  was  dispersed  without  accident  or  unnecessary  alarm,  and  some  part 
of  the  Church  furniture,  including  the  organ  and  parish  registers,  removed  before 
the  destroying  element  obtained  complete  possession  of  the  building. 

The  following  particulars,  taken  from  notes  courteously  supplied  by  the  Rector, 
the  Rev.  Octavius  Hammond,  will  convey  some  idea  of  the  architectural  features 
of  the  Church,  and  the  damage  it  has  sustained  by  the  unlooked-for  calamity  : — 

Herringswell  Church  was  dedicated  to  the  Saxon  Saint  Ethclbert,  King  of  the 
East  Angles,  and  possibly  occupied  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  foundation,  for  a 
church  (presumed  to  be  of  stone)  was  here  at  the  time  of  the  compilation  of  the 
Domesday  Survey,  and  had  00  acres  of  glebe  for  its  minister’s  maintenance.  The 
present  structure  dates  from  about  1350,  and  is  almost  entirely  of  the  Decorated 
style.  It  consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  South  chapel,  or  transept,  a  porch  on 
the  same  side,  with  a  West  tower  ;  and  a  modern  vestry,  built  upon  the  North 
wall  of  the  chancel.  The  most  notable  feature  of  the  Church  was  its  tower, 
which  was  a  square  one,  open  within,  and  supported  by  two  graceful  octagonal 
columns,  with  flying  buttresses. 

Many  of  the  windows  were  richly  moulded  with  geometrical  and  flowing 
tracery,  especially  those  of  the  chancel  and  transept  ;  here  and  there  fragments 
of  old  stained  glass,  rich  in  colour  and  design,  retained  their  places.  The  porch 
has  square-headed  windows,  and  a  plain  stoup  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  door¬ 
way  ;  a  similar  object  occupies  a  place  in  the  East  wall  of  the  transept.  In  the 
transept  is  a  square  raised  floor  of  brickwork,  occupying  the  S.W.  corner. 

The  font  was  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  Church,  being  probably  Norman, 
or  transional  from  that  period.  Its  cylindrical  bowl,  which  sprang  from  a  fluted 
column,  was  carved  with  a  representation  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise,  with  the 
Tree  of  Life,  and  Serpent,  in  relief. 

The  Bells— three  in  number — were  destroyed  in  the  fall,  caused  by  the 
burning  away  of  their  supports.  They  consisted  of  a  treble,  second,  and  tenor, 
weighing,  respectively,  4,  5,  and  6  cwts.,  and  have  the  following  inscriptions  : — 

Treble. 

John  Bond.  C.  W.  1741.  Tho.  Newman  made  me. 

Second. 

Three  shields  of  the  Norwich  foundry,  Ermine.  Three  bells  proper  and  a 
ducal  coronet,  the  last  in  fess. 

"  jjjic  3}'it  $coi]n  (JJampa  Laude  Bonotpi.” 

Tenor. 

"  $ac  In  Conclave  (pabipel  '$une  Ifange  $uaue.” 

The  two  last  bells  were  the  handiwork  of  Richard  Brasyer,  of  Norwich,  or  rather 
of  one  of  the  two,  father  and  son,  who  bore  that  name,  and  whose  foundry  flourished 
from  the  middle  of  the  15th  century  to  the  commencement  of  the  1  Oth  century. 

The  Church  contained  no  monuments,  and  the  Registers  extend  backwards 
only  to  the  year  1740. 

As  intimated  already,  the  fire  made  a  clean  sweep  of  everything1  that  would  bum 
within  the  building,  and  all  the  glass  and  stonework  of  the  windows  is  destroyed,  or 
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irretrievably  damaged.  The  font  was  wholly  destroyed.  The  building  was,  we 
regret  to  add,  uninsured. 

The  opinion  of  the  Architect  consulted  upon  the  restoration  (A.  Bloomfield, 
Esq.),  is  that  the  walls  are  sound,  but  that  the  stone  work  must  all  be  renewed  ; 
and  the  cost  of  refitting  the  edifice  for  Divine  service  will  amount  to  £1,300.  A 
large  portion  of  this  has,  we  believe,  been  since  subscribed,  and  Messrs.  Aldhous 
and  Whitmore,  of  Tuddenham,  have  contracted  for  the  work,  at  £1,369  14s. 


SCARCE  COINS. 

There  was  recently  found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mildenhall  a  penny  of 
Coenwulf,  King  of  Mercia  ;  and  as  it  has  fallen  into  my  possession,  and  is  a  scarce 
coin,  a  notice  of  it  in  these  pages  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

My  coin  is  in  fine  condition,  and  in  size,  and  type  of  obverse,  resembles  that 
figured  in  Ruding,  Plate  6,  No.  20.  The  reverse,  however,  differs  ;  it  bears  a  small 
cross  botone  upon  a  quatrefoil  with  a  pellet  in  each  angle,  and  the  moneyer’s 
name,  Tidberht.  Weight,  20  grains. 

A  coin  of  the  same  king,  likewise  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  found  in  the 
garden  at  Horsecroft,  was  presented  to  the  Institute  by  W.  B.  Wigston,  Esq.,  and 
is  now  in  the  Museum.  This  coin  has  on  its  obverse  the  king’s  name, 
COENYYLF.  REX.,  surrounding  the  Saxon  M  (for  Mercia)  within  a  circle,  and 
for  its  reverse  a  tribrach,  within  the  angles  of  which  is  the  moneyer’s  name, 
O.  B.  A.,  x  E.  It  is  of  the  type  of  Ruding,  Plate  7,  No.  24,  with  this  slight  dif¬ 
ference,  that  the  pellets  in  the  angles  are  omitted,  and  the  central  line  of  the 
figure  is  continuous  instead  of  dotted.  Weight,  21  grains. 

These  coins,  apart  from  their  rarity,  are  interesting  as  memorials  of  the  Mercian 
domination  in  East  Anglia,  which  prevailed  from  the  reign  of  Offa  until  the 
intervention  of  Egbert  of  Wessex  in  A.D.  823. 

Hy.  Prigg,  Jr. 


SUFFOLK  ORNITHOLOGY. 

TO  THE  EDITOR. 

Sir, — The  following  fact,  which  I  venture  to  record,  may  probably  not  be  without 
interest  to  those  of  your  readers  who  are  naturalists. 

In  a  small  garden,  about  a  mile  from  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  within  a  circle  of  50  yards 
diameter,  the  following  birds — no  less  than  23  different  species — have  this  season  built 
their  nests : — 

Spotted  Flycatcher — Muscicapa  grisola 
Missel  Thrush — Turdus  viscivorus 
Song  Thrush — Turdus  musicus 
Blackbird — Turdus  mcrula 
Robin — Sylvia  rubicula 
Redstart — Sylvia  phcenicurus 
Blackcap—  Sylvia  atricapilla 
Garden  Warbler — Sylvia  hortensis 
Chiff-chaff—  Sylvia  rufa 
Golden-crested  Wren  —  Regulus  flavi- 
capillus 

Blue  Titmouse — Parus  cceruleus 
Cole  Titmouse — Parus  ater 

H,  S.  H. 


The  following  notices  of  rarer  visitants  taken  in  Suffolk  during  the  past  five 
months  are  extracted  from  the  “  Field  ”  newspaper  : — 

Little  Gull  (Lotus  minutus).  N.  F.  Hele,  Esq.,  writes  that  a  very  perfect 
specimen  of  this  bird,  a  male,  was  shot  on  Jan.  20,  between  Aldeburgh  and 
Thorpe.  It  had  been  observed  some  hours  previously,  flying  along  shore.  The 
flight  strongly  resembled  that  of  a  Tern  ;  indeed,  a  casual  observer  would  often 
mistake  this  bird  for  one  of  that  species.  On  Jan.  25  another  specimen  appeared 
along  shore,  and  was  shot  by  Mr.  Hele’s  servant,  but  lost.  The  same  day  the  wing 


Long-tailed  Titmouse — Parus  caudatus 
Chaffinch — Fringilla  coelebs 
House  Sparrow — Fringilla  domestica 
Greenfinch — Fringilla  chi  oris 
Linnet — Fringilla  cannabina 
Starling — Sturnus  vulgaris 
Creeper — Clothia  familiaris 
Wren — Troglodytes  europceus 
Nuthatch — Sitta  europcea 
Swallow — Hirundo  rustica 
Ringdove — Coluiuba  palumbus 
Moorhen  -Gallinula  chloropus 
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of  another  specimen  was  picked  up  in  Thorpe  Mere,  the  body  being  decomposed 
and  partially  devoured. 

White-fronted  Goose  (4  riser  albifrons).  On  Jan.  30  an  immature  specimen  was 
killed  at  Flight,  in  the  Thorpe  Mere.  This  species  appears  to  be  almost  the  rarest 
in  the  neighbourhood. 

Spoonbill  ( Platalea  leucorodid).  H.  C.,  dating  from  Benacre,  reports  that  a 
good  specimen  was  shot  there  on  the  21st  December  ;  and  F.  M.  Durnford  that  a 
similar  bird  was  shot  there  in  December,  18C6. 

White-tailed  Eagle  ( Falco  albicilla. — Lath).  A  specimen  of  this  bird  was 
caught  in  a  trap,  baited  with  rabbit  for  grey  crows,  on  the  20th  of  December,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Home  Wood,  Thornham.  It  was  a  fine  bird,  in  immature 
plumage,  and  consequently  without  the  white  tail.  It  measured  across  the  wings, 
from  tip  to  tip,  7f  feet. 


OUR  UNGENIAL  MAY. 

Mr.  T.  E.  Wilkinson,  dating  from  Rickinghall,  Suffolk,  June  2nd,  thus  writes  to 
the  Editor  of  the  Times  : — 

Sir, — You  may  think  it  worth  a  record  in  your  journal  that,  as  an  instance  of  the 
ungenial  May  we  have  just  experienced,  dozens  of  swallows  and  martins  were  found 
lying  dead  in  this  neighbourhood  on  Sunday  last.  Whether  the  unusual  cold  had  taken 
effect  upon  their  tender  habit  or  had  cut  off  the  supply  of  insect  life  with  which  our 
atmosphere  is  generally  charged  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  which  forms,  as  is  well 
known,  the  pecidiar  food  of  the  Hvmndince,  I  cannot  say.  Perhaps  a  measure  of  the 
mischief  may  be  attributed  to  both  causes. 

The  dawn  of  yesterday  exhibited  the  country  hereabouts,  though  fully  spread  in  all 
the  glories  of  May,  as  white  under  a  hoar  frost  as  though  there  had  been  a  slight  fall  of 
snow  during  the  night. 

To-day  (with  our  climate’s  wonted  versatility)  I  am  getting  into  a  shady  corner  of  my 
garden  to  tell  you  of  these  Alpine  pranks  of  May. 


MR.  bilson’s  list  ( continued  from  Page  23 ) . 

Wood  Lark  ( A  lauda  arborea').  Two  shot  in  Ickworth  Park,  in  1806,  by  C.  Bilsoiv 

Shore  Lark  ( Alauda  alpestris).  One  killed  at  Bardwell,  in  1800,  by  Mr.  Feakes' 

Rose-coloured  Pastor  ( Pastor  roseus).  One  taken  at  Lowestoft  by  Mr.  Thurtell- 

Alpine  Swift  ( Birundo  melba).  One  killed  upon  the  Angel  Hill,  Bury  St- 
Edmund’s. 

Hoopoe  (  TJpupa  epops).  One,  a  female,  shot  at  Mildenhall  in  1804  ;  another,  a 
male  bird,  at  Ingham  in  1858  ;  a  pair  at  Ickworth,  1865  ;  a  fifth,  a  female,  near 
Bury,  by  Mr.  Levett. 

Little  Bittern  ( Botaurus  minutus).  One  killed  near  Bury,  by  the  late  Samuel 
Newham,  Esq.,  in  1850. 

White  Spoonbill  ( Platalea  leucorodia).  Male,  killed  near  Norton  Hall,  by  Mr. 
Sturgeon,  1864. 

Purple  Sandpiper  ( Tringa  maritime i).  One  killed  near  Bury,  by  J.  Dalton,  Esq., 
in  1845. 

Spotted  Sandpiper  (T.  viacularia).  One  shot  at  Mildenhall,  January  last. 

Hooper  ( Gy  gnus  ferns).  Two  killed  at  Fomham  All  Saints,  by  Mr.  William 
Mitchell,  in  1859  ;  one  at  Ickworth  by  W.  Bilson,  senr. 

Gannet  ( Pelecanus  bass  anus).  One  shot  at  Elmswell,  in  1866,  by  Mr.  T.  Green. 

Little  Auk  (A  lea  alle).  One  picked  up  in  Abbeygate-street,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s, 
during  a  storm  (it  was  observed  swimming  down  the  gutter),  1846.  Another  shot 
at  Sieklesmere,  1859  ;  and  a  third  at  Elmswell  in  1867. 

Storm  Petrel  (  Procellaria pelagica).  One  picked  up  in  a  field  at  Barrow,  in  1865. 

Black  Tern  ( Sterna  nigra).  Five  killed  in  one  day,  at  Livermere,  1866. 

Sclavonian  Grebe  ( Prodiceps  comutus).  One  shot  by  the  gamekeeper  at  Liver- 
mere,  in  1867  ;  another  at  Ampton,  in  1864. 

Little  Bustard  ( Otis  tetrad).  One  killed  by  —  Shepperd,  Esq.,  in  1846,  at 
Campsey  Ash  ;  another  in  I860,  at  Ixworth,  by  Mr.  Philip  Potter. 
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NOTICE  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


The  Journal  is  intended  as  a  permanent  record  of  local  discovery, 
and  Members  and  others  interested  in  the  Archaeology  and  Natural 
History  of  the  County  would  confer  a  considerable  favour,  and  greatly 
enhance  the  value  of  the  publication,  if  they  would  supply  us  with  early 
and  concise  information  of  any  new  “  find  ”  that  may  be  made  in  their 
respective  neighbourhoods,  or  that  would  otherwise  further  the  objects 
of  the  Institute. 

All  communications  to  be  addressed  to  The  Editor  of  the  Quarterly 
Journal  of  the  Suffolk  Institute,  Museum,  Bury  St.  Edmund’s. 


A  subscription  of  10s.  per  annum  entitles  the  Member  to  three 
admissions  to  the  Museum  and  Meetings  of  the  Institute,  to  the  use  of 
the  Library  for  reference,  and  to  one  copy  of  the  Quarterly  Journal  and 
Proceedings  for  the  year  current. 
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